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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





Tur Council of War, which is now assembling in Paris, does 
not seem destined to have its labours interrupted by any pacific 
arrangement between Russia and Austria. The whole tendency 
of the reports respecting the diplomatic movements between St. 
Petersburg and Vienna is against peace. We now have the text 
of the propositions which Austria has been the means of offering 
to the Czar; and they certainly deserve the description given of 
them as being much more resolute in their character than any 
propositions to which Austria had hitherto given her adhesion. 
They are still only propositions—only the bases for negotiation 
to settle the treaties arising from them with all the ramifica- 
tions of diplomatic treaty-making; but the articles lay down 
certain fundamental conditions on which the Allies are prepared 
to insist at starting. The proposed arrangements for securing 
the coraplete neutralization of the Black Sea—for securing the in- 
dependence of the Porte, coupled with the immunities promised 
to the Christian subjects of the Sultan—the freedom of the 
Danube, the release of the Danubian Principalities from Russian 
control, and the change of the Russian frontier—are laid down with 
a distinctness that might seem to defy evasion on the part of Russia, 
and therefore to secure the objects for which the war has been 
carried on. The guarantees for these provisions certainly appear 
to us, on the first examination, to be superior to those of ‘“ the 
four points.” By the proposed plan, indeed, the complete neu- 
tralization of the Black Sea would be attained under a separate 
convention between Russia and Turkey ; but with the direct cog- 
nizance of the other signataries to the general treaty, and pre- 
cluded from alteration without the consent of all the signataries. 
It is intimated that the Porte is arranging securities for the poli- 
tical and religious rights of his Christian subjects, with Austria, 
France, and Great Britain; and it is proposed that Russia 
be invited to associate herself with these deliberations ‘‘ when 

ce shall be made.” Russia is invited to a “ rectification” of 
er frontier with Turkey in Europe, in exchange for the strong 
places and territories that the Allies have already taken. These 
propositions, therefyre, mark the position of the Western Powers, 
and still more distinctly mark the advance made by Austria in 
concurrence with those Powers. 





Russia refuse, Austria will not limit herself to the recall] of her 
Ambassador from St. Petersburg, and will codperate in more 
efficacious means for carrying out the fifth article of the treaty of 
December 2d; for the great fact is sufficient, that here “the 
Western Powers take their stand. 

Prussia, it is said with great probability, is exerting herself to 

keep back Austria. The Prussian Government, no doubt, intends 
to hold out in so-called neutrality to the latest; and it has re- 
eeived a new support in a fresh declaration from the Danish Go- 
vernment: but the course of events seems likely to prove too 
Strong for Prussia ; and her course will be dictated to her, if she 
fannot spontaneously adopt a policy suited to the movements 
which are taking place around her. 
_ It is under these circumstances that the military representa- 
tives of France, England, and Sardinia, meet in Paris to review 
the resources which they can bring together, and to discuss the 
means of carrying out the plan of campaigning determined upon 
between the Emperor Napoleon and our own Ministers. 


(Larest Epitron.] 








We need pay no great attention to the report that, should | 








































































We now have, under the official hand of Baron Stierneld, a 
| declaration of the position that Sweden has taken in concluding 
an alliance with the Western Powers. In announcing that 
| alliance to the Foreign Courts, the Government of Sweden con- 
| fesses that it stands alarmed by the obstinacy of Russia in the 
East. ‘‘ Apprehensions for the future have been excited by 
familiar recollection, and fomented by the difficulties which 
Russia has imported into a satisfactory regulation of the frontier 
relations in the Northern provinces.” In non-diplomatic lan- 
| guage, Sweden sees in the intrusion of Russians across the Nor- 
wegian frontier, the forerunner of encroachments similar to those 
which Russia has attempted in the East. Under these cireum- 
stances, says the Swedish Government, when Great Britain and 
France proposed a defensive: alliance to insure the integrity of 
Swedea and Norway, the King thought it his duty to accept 
‘““ avec empressement.” But the treaty is only defensive ; and 
Rusia may obviate its application by refraining from aggression, 
For Sweden adheres to the neutrality she has hitherto observed, 
The Swedish Government has not intended to assist the West- 
ern Powers in the campaign of the ensuing season, but she 
has placed herself in such a position that they must be perfectly 
certain of her offering no impediment to their proceedings; and 
| the first attempt on the part of Russia to chastise her neighbour 
for that audacious strictness of neutrality, would constitute the 
warrant for the Western Powers to occupy the territory of Swe- 
den with their military forces. The Western Powers, therefore, 
have secured provisionally the right of operating on their left 
sank, and of extending it to secure their position from being 
turned by Russia. 








In the absence of very stirring action, we have been invited 
to peruse a species of advertisements by public men who are rather 
afraid that they may be forgotten or assigned to wrong positions. 
Lord Elgin favours the public with ‘a card,” in the form of an 
elaborate speech delivered to a Glasgow auditory, for which, 
after the fashion of that commercial town, the Glasgow men 
furnished the opportunity. The freedom of the city was pre- 
sented to ‘ that distinguished nobleman” by the notables of 
Glasgow ; and the distinguished nobleman permitted the notables 
to understand that he was particularly delighted with all that he 
met in Glasgow—from that gift, which made it ‘“‘ the proudest 
day of his life,” to Dr. Strang’s ‘‘ interesting work” on the “ good 
fellowship of the Corporation.” He reminded the public through 
Glasgow, how little he is known at home, because he has been 
serving his country abroad. He refreshed our memory as to his 
exploits, political, diplomatical, and commercial, in Canada and 
the United States. He intimated that he is the very man for 
the day. He has become strongly in favour of the war,—a 
| point which he reserved in the House of Lords last session. 
He has at last made up his mind that Lord Palmerston and 
the Government deserve ‘‘the confidence and support” both of 
the War party and of the Peace-through-war party,—a point that 
he also reserved last session. And, contrasting his own govern- 
ment of Canada with the Spanish government of Cuba, he ex- 
presses sympathy with the sympathizers among the Americans 
for the disaffected in the sugar island. So that if we want a 
Minister who can make things pleasant with the United States, 
Lord Elgin is that man. In the mean time, however, he would 
not, we gather from his speech, be altogether indisposed to club 
his resources with the Ministers in possession. 

Mr. Cobden perhaps has scarcely so immediate a desire for en- 
tering the Cabinet, but he has an unmistakeable desire not to be 
| underrated by his countrymen; and he publishes a bulky pam- 
phlet for the purpose of reconciling his moderated Peace ad- 
vocacy to the public opinion of the day. The object of his 
pamphlet is to make out, that a plan for withdrawing every soldier 
from Russian territory, leaving the protection of Europe to Ger- 
many and Austria, and reducing our navy lest.it should embroil us 
with America, is at once reconcileable to common. sense and con- 
sistent with the old opinions of ‘‘a Manchester Manufacturer.” 
As a psychological study, the pamphlet ig interesting: ‘the public 
will not perceive the necessity for puttagg it: forth -st present 
from the Sussex estate to which Mr, Cobden“has retired, But 
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its evident motive is, a wish on the part ot the Manchester Cin- 
cinnatus not to be left to his plough. 

A third publie man who will not be put in the wrong place is 
Sir Charles Napier. He is resolved that the Zimes shall not class 
him with cowards, imbeciles, or incompetent Admirals; and he 
cites hosts of instances to show that other Admirals besides him- 
self, from Nelson downwards, have declined to knock their figure- 
heads against stone walls : though others, again, have pitted wood 
against stone with effect. But Sir Charles is handy in naval 
history ; and he appears to make out a case why he should not be 
regarded as an imbecile or a coward because he did not take any 
of the stone fortresses, The weak point in his pleading is, that 
nobody did regard him among the ineffectives, but only thought 
him one of the victims in a diplomatic or political mystification. 
Before Sir Charles could be convicted of cowardice or incapacity 
in the Baltic, it would be necessary to see that he had specific 
instructions and sufficient means to attack the enemy. If any- 
thing could suggest a doubt of his fitness for the post, it would 
be a certain fussy impatience to defend himself against miscon- 
struction, and to enter into a vindicatory and somewhat personal 
controversy on his own character with newspaper-writers. This 
irritable self-assertion does suggest the question, whether Sir 
Charles is not really conscious that his proper place is the plat- 
form of an Administrative Reform Association and a Radical seat 
in the House of Commons, 





The United States Government has done its best to fulfil the 
implied pledge to this country, of maintaining neutrality towards 
Central America, by arresting a vessel laden with adventurers to 
recruit the forces of Colonel Walker. But the energy displayed 
by the Government appears to pale in comparison with the 
energy that General Walker has displayed in the territory of 
Nicaragua itself. The Government has succeeded in stopping 
the “ Northern Light ” with 350 ragged recruits on board; but 
Walker is already in the state, with a strong army ; recruits, it 
is understood, are flocking to his standard from California and 
the Southern portions of the Union; and he is already inflicting 
the cruellest kind of martial law on those who oppose him. Thus, 
he is understood to have seized forty or fifty of the principal 
heads of families in the city of Granada, and to have shot Corral, 
who attempted resistance after having surrendered the town. The 
latest accounts confirm our belief that Walker and Kinney are 
acting in concert with each other. The point that remains in 
obscurity is the degree of understanding that may exist between 
the Yankee invaders and some native party in the state. At all 
events, it seems to be shown by these accounts, that the Yankee 
movement in Central America has gone too far to be arrested by 
the Government at Washington. This perhaps is one reason 
why the public in the United States are the more content to let 
their Government have free course in showing its impartiality, by 
attempting to maintain the Neutrality Act in the South as wellas 
in the North. ‘ 

We have at last apparently the conclusion of the Franklin 
Another of those bold expeditions has been accom- 

chief 
earched 


searches, 
plished, under the guidance of Mr. Anderson, one of t] 
factors of the Hudson’s Bay Company; who has again 
near the spot where the bodies were described to have been seen 
by Dr. Rae. Mr. Anderson’s party found a portion of a boat on 
which the name of ‘ Terror” was distinctly visible ; an English 
snow-shoe marked with the name of ‘“ Stanley,” the surgeon of 
the Erebus, and other traces of the lost band. They found also 
natives, with whom they instituted an imperfect communication 
by means of signs; and from the gesticulated answers of the 
natives, not difficult to interpret, it seems certain that the whok 
party died of hunger. The Esquimaux placed their fingers in 
their cheeks and their hands on their stomachs to express th 
gaunt countenance and hollowed front of starvation. We have a 
mournful picture of the tigure of the last of the party, an officer, 
sitting with his head buried in his hands, and resting on his knees ; 
and the howling of the wolves tells how the remains were dis- 
posed of. 

Again we see expressions of a hope that this is the last of the 
Arctie expeditions, The last, no doubt, it is for the present ; 
the last, until some other great scientifie question shall justify a 
renewal of the labours and the hazards that Franklin and his 
compecrs have so nobly and so repeatedly encountered. Those 
dangers were not confronted in ignorance ; Franklin himself had 
encountered them before. He and his companions knew the 
price—even the price of starvation in the desert—that they 
might have to pay for their inquiry into the source of scientific 
truths. But, again we say, science never works for direct pro- 
fit; it works for the sake of searching into truth ; and invariably 
the search returns, in some indirect form, payment with ample 
usance on the sacrifice. 
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Che Cunt. 

Tue theatrical season at Windsor Castle recommenced on Thursday, With 
the performance of “The Wonderful Woman” and * Only a Half. 
penny ”’; in presence of the Queen, Prince Albert, and a distinguisheg 
company. Beyond this fact there is little to record. The Queen ana 
the Prince visited the Photographic Exhibition last Saturday, and cal a 
on the Duchess of Gloucester in their way back to Windsor. Pring 
Albert has been shooting with Earl Granyille, Sir Charles Wood, ang 
Captain Yelverton. 

The Princess of Salerno, the Prince and Princess de Joinville, 
Duchess d’Aumale, have visited the Queen. 

The list of guests includes Lord Hardinge, Sir Edmund Lyons, Cap. 
tain Yelverton, Sir Charles and Lady Mary Wood, Sir Benjamin Hal), 
Mr. and Mrs. Spencer Walpole, the Count of Flanders, Prince Edwanj 
of Saxe Weimar, the Speaker and Mrs. Lefevre, Earl and Countess 
Granville, Count Colloredo, and Rear-Admiral W. A. B. Hamilton, 


and the 





Alrtrapalis aud Virinity. 

The Metropolitan Board of Works, at its sitting on Monday, was oe- 
cupied in making provisional arrangements required by the transfer of 
powers from the late Sewers Commission to the Board, and in getting 
its own affairs otherwise under weigh. The President had directed the 
district engineers to report on the state of the works, the existing con- 
tracts, the sums expended and the sums required to complete works in 
progress, and the staff of clerks required to superintend them. He had 
appointed the necessary officers to conduct the business temporarily, 
He also recommended the appointment of committees of finance, of con- 
ference with district boards, of appeals, for preparing a code of by-laws, 
and for purposes connected with the Metropolitan Buildings Act. Thes 
acts and recommendations were sanctioned and approved by the Board. 
Mr. Bazalgette reported, that the Board had received from the late Com- 
missioners of Sewers the direct management and control over 166 miles 
of main sewers, partly covered and partly open—namely, 106 niles on 
the North side of the Thames, and 60 miles on the South side. » They 
had also twenty-seven contracts for new sewers, now in the course of 
construction, transferred to their control,—mainly collateral or district 
sewers in about two hundred different roads and streets extending all 
over the Metropolis. Mr. Coggin, the clerk of the rates, reported that 
the total amount of the rates in the several districts was 241,678/. 3s. 2d.; 
of which there had been collected and paid in to the treasurer, up to the 
3lst of December 1855, 184,3427. l4s. 1d., leaving 57,3347. 9s. 1d.; t 
recover which it would be necessary to issue about 25,000 summonses 
and about 15,000 warrants. The report was received and adopted; and 
temporary arrangements were sanctioned for continuing the collection of 
the rates and the payment of the collectors. 

Some other business, relating to the seal of the Board and the salaries 
of the ofticers—both matters still being before committees—occupied the 
rest of the sitting. The Board adjourned till Monday; when it will 
meet to elect a clerk, at the salary of 800/. a year, 





The Administrative Reformers held a meeting in the large room of the 
Bridge House Hotel on Thursday; Mr. Corderoy in the chair. Speeches 
were made by the Chairman, Mr. Samuel Morley, Sir Charles Napier, 
and Mr. Apsley Pellatt; and a petition to Parliament, embodying th 
requirements of the Association, was adopted. Nothing occurred at the 
meeting of a distinctive character. 





The Winter session of the Central Criminal Court began on Monday. 


Perhaps the most distinguishing feature of the session was that no fewer 
than seventeen persons were tried, on Tuesday, for uttering base coin, and 
that only one was acquitted. But there were also some cases of a special 
kind. 

Lunatics frequently go at large even after their delusions are known ; 
tender of ‘* the liberty of the subject’’ is our law. Thus, Joseph Berridge, a 
man who was afflicted with an idea that a clergyman was unduly intimate with 
Mrs. Berridge, and threatened to do his unoflending pastor some grievous 
bodily harm, was recently set at liberty on bail by Mr. Justice Erle, whe 
expressed a hope that Berridge would threaten no more. But the unfortu- 
nate man could not put off his monomania: he threatened again ; and Mr. 
Ballantine asked the Court to place him in custody, The Recorder com 
mitted Berridge to prison until Mr. Justice Erle should be consulted. 

Swindlers do not often select lawyers as their prey, and when they do and 
succeed, their triumph is no doubt shortlived. A blind man, Charles Al- 
fred Rickaby, rather notorious as a swindler, actually victimized Mr. Jus 
tice, a solicitor, out of 68/7. 5s., by representing that he was * Charles 
Rowe,”’ a blind client, whom the solicitor had never seen. A partner in the 
imposture was recently caught and punished, and the Jury convicted Ricka- 
by for his share. In another case, aided by his son, Rickaby got up a neat 
conspiracy to defraud another solicitor. He directed Mr Howard to pro- 
ceed against ** Howard Clinton”’ for 1207. The debt was paid by ** Howard 
Clinton”? in 702. of bank-notes and a bill for 50/. The lawyer took th 
money to the elder swindler, who tried to induce Mr. Tloward to exchange 
checks in payment of his fee—21/: 1s. for 20/., and also to discount the bill 
The lawver declined. It turned out that ** Howard Clinton ”’ was Ric kaby 
the younger. Both were convicted of uttering a forged acceptance to a bi 
with intent to defraud, and sentenced to four years’ penal servitude. 

Two trials for child-murder—that of Mary M‘Neill, for cutting the throats 
of two illegitimate children, and that of Sarah Allen, a marred woman, 
who drowned two children in the Thames, resulted in verdicts of * Net 


w 





guilty,” on the ground of insanity. The trial of Edward Harvey and Hi r- 
riett Rav, for starving Harvey’s two children, resulted in the acquittal ol 
Ray, and a verdict of ** Manslaughter” against Harvey. Sentence, twel’ 
months’ imprisonment. 

Two policemen, Madgett and Gearing, were tric d, by order of the Secre 
tarv of State, for assaults committed during the Hyde Park riots. Th 
charge against Madgett was sustained : it was proved that he, among thers, 
unmercifully beat William Stevens, a bystander The Jury found him 
** Guilty.” ” Gearing was a quitted. A third policeman, Bewlay, as tree 
yesterday, and ‘* Aequitted.”” Madgett was sentenced to nine months Tr 
prisonment. 

The Worship Street Magistrate had only just committed Edward i arvey 
and Harriett Ray on a charge of murdering two of the man’s childre - s 
1 » comm! 


starvation, when the Southwark Magistrate finds it necessary to_ 
another couple—John and Maria Satchwell—for neglecting to supp!) 


sufli- 
cient food to four little Satchwells, the issue of a former marriage. Had 
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not the parish 
starved. 

Akin to child-starving is child-begging. A which came before Si: 
Robert Carden illustrated this A small bey, one of an irregular regiment 
infesting the City, sent out to beg by dissolute parents, was remanded, It 
53 ared in evidence that the be ggars actually offer bread or meat, given to 
them by the charitable, for sale at the same shops whence it was originally 
pought. Sir Robert Carden is disposed to believe that mendicancy can only 
be stopped by making it penal to give to beggars. 


authorities rescued them, the children would have been 


case 


John Donovan, a young man, was « wrying a box through the streets, 
when a policeman stopped him and asked what was in the box. Donovan 
said it was ‘“‘empty,’’—a hazardous answer, for the box was heavy, and 
when it was opened sundry articles of millinery were visible Pressed by 
further questions, Donovan said that ** Polly”’ had employed him to carry 
it to ** Sally,""—two beings whose whereabout or character he could not de- 
fine, but he considerately offered, if the policeman would mind the box, to 
find “‘Polly.”” The policeman declined; and, arresting Donovan on sus- 
picion, asc rtained that the box was the fruit of a burglary, and that Do- 
novan was a ticket-of-leave holder In prison his conduct is *‘ exemplary” 
and ** good’’; out of prison he 1 The Thames Police Magistrate com- 


mitted him for trial. 


Wrouincial Brus. 
Anticipating the coming retirement of the now notorious Francis 
Villiers from the representation of Rochester, Mr. Bodkin and Mr. Mar- 


tin, the former a Conservative, the latter a Liberal, are wooing the 
electors ; while lecturers from the Administrative Reform Association 


have been diffusing through the borough their views on public affairs 
usual, both the candidates are sang of success 

Mr. John 8S. Trelawny has accepted the invitation of his friends at 
Tavistock, and has issued an address to the electors 
fession of faith—-‘* There is little to add to former 
opinions Houschold suffrage ballot, 


As 
Lint 
This is his 
statements of my 
und effi 


con- 


vote by economy iency in 


the administration of departments, unsectarian education, and ¢ mplete 
equality of religious communions in the eye of the law, are still th 
watchwords of my politic il creed, to which time and reflection hav 


chief friends and instructors now 
re numbered with the departed 
deeds survive, ge of our statute law and in the 
improved condition of Great Bri her Colonies. Following very 
humbly in the path of such men, I hope to aid, along with many mor 
talented than myself, in sustaining and transmitting to others the light 
we have received, in the full hope of the steady and progressive improv: 
ment of society.” Mr. Trelawny’s competitor is a Mr, Samuel Carter, 
who also advocates Liberal l 


pinions 
Mc mber 


Few of my 
Molesworth, 


wous mn many a Pp 


added strength 
Hume, Buller, 


remain 
but their 


consplt 


tain anc 


for Tamworth, has become a Peer, 
tf his cousin, the Marquis Townshend, 


quis lived many years in retirement at 


Captain Townshend, 
in consequence of the deat 
without rhe late Mar 


Genoa, died, 


1ssu 
where he 


The Hull Corn Exchange, a lar 
opened on Tuesday, with great éclat Ihe 
evergreens, flags, and coats of 
of the East Riding dined therein 
by Lord 


ge and handsome edifice, was publicly 
z hall was decorated with 

ind many of the most notable men 
Some spirited speeches were made on 


Hotham, Captain Duncombe M.P., and Mz 


the war topic, 


Watson M.P 

During the Mayoralty of Mr. Richard Spiers, 
made towards a state of more friendly rel 
University of Oxford, chietly by the 
the late Mayor The seed thus sown h 
On Wednesday sennl . four of the | 
hold livings in and near tl ntertained the 
tion, and the Bishop, in th College Hall. The 
marked as the Mayor, Mr. Pike, is a Nonconformist. The hall was de- 
corated with the flags of the Allied P: and the crescent of Turkey 
blazed out in a Christian coll ver a marble tablet that commemorates 
t 


advances wert 
the City 
frank and openhanded hospitality of 
is not fallen on sterile ground 
Merton College, who 
Mayor, the Corpora- 
incident is the more 


great 


itions between ind 





h 


ellows of 


ywers, 


he visit of the former Emper Alexander of Russia, in 1814. The en- 
ertainment ¢ isted of a concert, of which the staple was old English 
carols. Between the first and nd parts, the Bishop made a speech ; 
in which he lamented that the distanee of his house from the city pre- 
vented him from coming among them on social occasions, and in which 
he unfeignedly rejoiced at that opportunity of doing so. It was indeed, 
] itisfaction he felt, that a sort of “ tripl 


i 
he said, no small element in 
cord” was united in that assembly—namely, the union of the University, 
Such cords are not readily broken; and hi 








the Diocese, and the ( 
trusted this one never would be, but that it would be more firmly than 
ever knotted in that good old Hall of Merton; and that the University, 


ity 


the Diocese, and the ( ity might always feel united as three in one, and 
one in three Mr. Pike rdially reciprocated the sentiments of th 
2) ; , 
Bishop ; and the evening was sed with the performance of the national 


anthem. 


Dr. Webb, Master of Clar Cambridge, who died last week, at 








the ripe age of eighty-one, 1 filled the place of Master for forty 
Some interest is felt in the election of a successor, as he will not 
Master of Clare Hal it in all probability Vice-Chancellor of 
niversity ; under wl whatever ch s in the constitution 
University, and of the relations between it and the town, may bi 
made next session, will be carried t P 
Luss ‘ in Gloucestershit 








Phe ther day he paid a visit t hools at Cheltenhan On Thu 
Ga } presided over Y ! ! it Gloucester in aid of the Indus- 
I tagged Scl s es lt three years ago. Lord John came 
visited the school; heard 160 children 
i mid-day meeting in the Shire-hall, 
necessity for extending education among 
nd M.P., Mr. Price M.P., Mr. Samue! 





cke, and Mr. Jellinger Symons, took 
it the Glo 





resolved th icester Industrial 

r ‘ three years of success its ** great capacity 

lor fi : ” " 

further usefulness’: and thev heartily recommend it and similar in- 
stituti . 


ms to public support 


There is a church at Ambleside of recent constructior As it as 
found to be intolerably cold in winter, an attempt was made to warm 
the church by flues leading from a coke fire rhe experiment answered 
pretty well; but t flues got out of order, and for weeks past it | heen 
observed that the fumes of the coke escaped. On Sunday last the evil 
arrived at its climax. The doors were close shut, and the coke gas nearly 























suffocated the congregatior A correspondent of the Daily lo- 
scribes the scene 

‘Young children, being nearest the floor, were first affected, ar ibout 
twenty of them f ved ther out before the adults took the alarm. 
At about the middle of the sermon the congregation rose in a body and went 
out, to the apparent tonishment of the preacher, who, in his elevated 
pulpit, was unaware of t mischief He was left entirely alon n the 
church ; and it is tl inion of the mec lmen that if tl " rati 
had staid a quarter of 1 hour lo ri e would have | le help 
himself or his neighbou wi many, or all.t t have perished I} 
in the churchyard was sit ir i day in January numbers of is 
were laid on the grass, fainting, vulsed, and moaning; non lt hen 
escaped injury In the lane leading from the church to the villa | n 
dropped as they walked, and lay quiver or as if dead. Some who bh 
lieved themselves able to reach their homes fell at td e from their 
own doors, and one at least was vunable to h home till xt 
day ‘ortunately, one of the surgeor f the place, on his way h, 
was called to a patient, and t ) iti it t i 
mee During the i 1 > wa led vy - 

uts for stim i ty hea he prostratu th i- 
lation like a 1 N {t 5 ive terminated fatally tl 
latest a nt t t t { th \ I itl ‘ 
better,”’ 
ley murder ; but : u r ition i the erume | ed to 
Pal I Vv the news w every \ s ( f thei e | pably 
vbsurd hus il f a state ut that I 18 seen 
l } vith | ( Boutin the day of | deatl nd 

t that | G t ) exami- 
nat 1 of the tact itt int ey t show the roundl 1 tl ry 
Other stori efer t ‘ ho died a st under the han f Palmer 
His wife died in four days When his brother's body was ex! it pre- 
sented a shocking specta nd the effluvia of the corpse i 1 the 
whole house and mad tators ill. Iti wked that Mrs. Palmer 
mother ** died my it one | 1 wery 
f f Charri 1, I ittended by Palmer Mrs. Blad ut to 
t y and req t l hust l ul body Paln would 
not vl tod t that tl wily was decomp ur ve ist and 
t l f ! i fterwards searched Bladen’s 
poke , ted, tl ntents to Mrs. Bladen, lo Mi 
B W irprised at the illine f the amount, her | i havi 
left London, as sl v vith 200/. in his pocket. Palmer replied, that 
since Bladen had been in Rugeley he had been betting heavily, and had 
been unt inate Mr I n desired to have the body removed to Lon- 
don; but Pal yo i ther not to d § os the expense would be 80 
reat « yore i that t uld not have been nearly 

la us he rey ent Anot! y ly , ntleman con 
rected with the turf, w unied Palmer to the I ester race not a 
reat wl 1 to hay la large umn of money 
by i betting th i 

Another « fy reported rhomas Robson, a blacksmith of 
Neweastle, has n apprehended « ichar of attempt to poison his 

ife and anot! rson with arsevi His wife had gone away from him 
to service: h to visit her, and on going away gave her something 
vl i i on swerving that it was very white, 
th he had t R t. Het ! to take it bef " bed 
und to give some to her fellow vant They usted it, l Tit 
4 powder afterwards settled in it, which they threw away: on examination 
it was found still to contain enough arsenic to kill three people 

rhe two murderers H dl | Baker have been hanged 
vad killed a widow \ ived with him; Baker shot his fe 
Both ay nitent Heywood fessed that he had been ver 

he was an old sinnet Baker was young, and weak, not wickes 

E Boult ! i tthe White Hart Hotel, Win has lost 
her fe by a t Whil mryvul i jug of wate he fell 

inst val the ry broken, vl the sl rp ed e of aftragment st n 
her throat, dividing t ilar veu he di in a few minut 

SCOTLAND. 

The citizens of Glasgow have conferred the freedom of their cit ip 
the Earl } xpression of their of hi rvices in th 
British ( re especially as Govert jeneral of ¢ l The 
* burg ticket, is it lL ow presented to the Earl ye terday 
week, in the City Hall of Glasgow, in the presence of the civic authori- 
ties and a large company Ihe ticket, enclosed in a large silver It box 
richly chased, w yp nted by the I | Provost; wl delivered an 
: te s} I r Lord El nd his Colonial } r 
wards the close turned to the w | ed cont that tl 
late G rnor of the Canadas would not be wv to? ! that w 
hould lay down our arn intil seeurity for the future | mec a 
parcel of the public law of Europ 

Lord I} ’ l f knowledgr t Phat y 

ur i h tt I i m tl ! { tempt 
f some 100 d 1 the shade, | uiled from | pool for 
7 1 art there with the thermometer 20 degr } y zero 
ind t 2 lt f ypon the pr stout 
hip Clyd D the eight years ] his a 
yal in North A { it » had held tl fl} Giovernor- 
G l of ( t | von th l 
I ha t t ce of the ¢ Minist thy - 
tle , } I rm h eat n tl n 
Canad ] to tl f «) f l heq tl u \ 
Where do I found } f him walku 1 « n t? 
streets of | 0,000 debe n his pocket, which | ld not 
get any o to take f f nev He } the 
italists, and when he ! i th them } | ( that 
l nz lady, Mot! " for tl ‘ " 
ir to Vy } \ \ haved i, pr tl 
littl l his love ldress t) in | 
ther t und the nseq uence 
reddit, luced were for want of money, that ‘ ed to 
issue a t f five-dollar debentures, which we f tched 
office-h s, aT d them to take the which the not cx- 
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change without a discount of somewhere from 10 to 20 per cent. If I could 
have foreseen at that time that the day was coming when, in the presence 
of the inhabitants of this enlightened commercial community, I should have 
been able to point to these same discredited Canada securities as having a 
higher premium in the market than any other American security whatever, 
and to point to the proceedings of Parliament, showing Canada to be re- 
garded in its constitution as a model dependency—if I could have foreseen 
the day when I could have pointed to these facts, I should have borne a 
lighter heart in my bosom hen I went shivering through the snow to take 
up that viceregal sceptre which had proved so heavy in the hands of our 
ablest men.”’ 

Lord Elgin said he presented himself before his Glasgow audience as 
a practical man, and he would not ask them to receive from him one 
principle or maxim he had not tested and verified by experience. He 


showed how in the Colonies we have substituted for a policy of distrust | 


and reserve a policy of confidence ; and have solved the important ques- 
tion in Colonial policy, how to reconcile complete liberty of local govern- 
ment with the exercise of the Imperial prerogative. That will not be 
the last difficulty. The Colonies, now charged with their own defence, 
and ready to aid us in war, may desire to have a voice in the Imperial 
Government; and if we look upon the Colonies as part of ourselves, and 
meet them in a frank and open manner, we shall deal with that question 
as satisfactorily as we have dealt with others. 


On the war Lord Elgin was explicit, and evidently was glad of the | 


occasion to express his views. 

** My opinions are very easily stated, and I have no hesitation in avow- 
ing them. I say that now we are in for this war we must fight it out like 
men. I do not say, throw away the scabbard ; in the first place, because I 
dislike all violent metaphors ; and in the second place, because I think a 
scabbard a very useful implement, when used at the proper time, and the 
sooner we can use it the better. But I do say, having Down your sword, 
do not sheathe it till the purposes for which it has been drawn are accom- 
plished. I say, taking the very lowest view of the matter, looking at it 
simply as question of pounds, shillings, and pence, it appears to me that 
nothing could be more demonstrably absurd than to leave work of this kind 
half-finished. (Great cheering.) Y go further. I have no hesitation in 
saying—and I am rather glad to have an opportunity of saying, because I 
have seen unwarranted statements to the effect that I might have a different 
opinion—I have no hesitation in saying, that, in my opinion, Lord Palmer- 
ston and his Government have, for some time past, — carrying on this 
war in a manner which entitles them to the favour and support both of 
those who considered a war a necessity from the commencement, and of 
others—no doubt a minority—who have the opinion that, whatever the pro- 
spect of war may have been at the outset, it was soon made a necessity by 
the blunders of one set of diplomatists and by the passions and temper of 
another. A great deal is now being said about negotiations: I earnestly 
hope that these negotiations may turn out to be of some use; but I ‘must 
confess that I am not very sanguine on that point. I think myself—though 
[ should be sorry to say anything to give offence to persons in authority— 
that since this business began, next to the successes of our arms, what we 





have had most reason to be thankful to Providence for is the failures of our | 


diplomatists. What would have been our position now, if we had succeeded 
in inducing Turkey to accept the proposals which we made to her in the fa- 
mous note of Vienna; and if, after it had been too late to mend the matter, 
we had found that we had secured for Russia every single thing which 
Prince Menschikoft intended to obtain; the eagle of France, the lion of 
Great Britain, and the wild beasts of the other country, crouching at her 
feet, as sentinels, to guard what she secured? Or what would have been 
our position if, under the influence of some judicial blindness, Russia had 
not refused the proposals made the year following at Vienna, and if we had 
got from her any ~ arrangement such as was suggested in these pro- 
ons leaving her the prestige and credit of the successful defence of Se- 

topol? But though I have said all this in respect to my views of the 
necessity of carrying on war till we get a proper peace, I most distinctly 
declare that I yield to no man, not only in my desire to see peace reésta- 
blished, but in my abhorrence of the evils, moral, social, and political, that 
a state of war involves.” 





IRELAND. 

The Galway people have conceived the idea of constructing a Harbour 
of Refuge at their port, and they propose that the bulk of the work 
should fall upon convict labourers. The Galway Members headed a de- 
putation to Mr. Horsman on Tuesday, and laid an outline of their plans 
on the subject before him. He promised to give it particular attention. 

Whatever opinion of the military abilities of Lord Lucan may be 
held, no one can deny that he is a fair landlord and a judicious farmer. 
Evidently, ‘‘ at home,” he has an eye for the right thing at the right 
time. According to a paragraph derived from the Mayo Constitution, 
‘the Earl of Lucan has commenced shipping his oats, barley, &c., from 
his farm-yards by steamers from Westport; and will also ship his sheep, 
&c., weekly for the English markets. His Lordship, who is a first-rate 
practical farmer, realized fully 27. per ton in Liverpool for his grain (all 
expenses inclusive) over the highest prices which could be obtained at 
this side of the Channel.” 


Forvign and Calauial. 


Sraurt.—The French and Foreign members of the Council of War, 
about to be held in Paris, have now assembled. The Duke of Cambridge, 
Admiral Lyons, Sir Richard Airey, and General La Marmora, arrived in 
Paris on Wednesday. It continues to be stated by the Ministerial or- 
gans, that the object of the Council is to bring together and furnish the 
Allicd Governments with the largest possible quantity of the best inform- 
ation on the subject of the war, in order that the Government may be 
in a good position to determine the objects of the next campaign. 

There was a grand ball at the Tuileries on Tuesday. It is remarked 
that the Empress was present, and looked extremely well. Canrobert, 
and the Crimean Generals who have recently returned to France—Bos- 
quet, Mellinet, Blanchard—were among the guests. The Emperor 
walked up and down the salon arm-in-arm with General Bosquet ; and, it 
is reported, said to him, ‘General, you must get quite well as soon as 
possible, for I want to fight side by side with you in the next campaign.” 

France has lost her best sculptor, and the Moderate Republicans a 
steady adherent. David d’Angers died on Sunday, at the age of sixty- 





five ; and his funeral gave rise to a sort of political demonstration. He | 
was the pupil, and he married the niece, but he was not the relative of | 


David the painter of the Revolution. Among his well-known works are 
busts of Chateaubriand and Byron, the monuments of Foy and St. Cyr 
ia Pére la Chaise, the statue of Baron Larrey in Val de Grace, and of 
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LL, 
Philopemen in the Tuileries. When the coup d'état took place Dayig 
d’ Angers was a Representative of the People; his name figured in the 
list of proscription, and he took refuge at Brussels. Afterwards he 
returned to France. The funeral, on Tuesday, was attended by nearly 
all the eminent men of liberal opinions in Paris; including Bérap. 
} ger, Villemain, Cavaignac, Carnot, Marie, Crémieux, and Goudchaux. \. 
| Léon Halévey pronounced the funeral oration. On leaving the cemetery 
Béranger was surrounded by a number of artists and students, who on. 
braced him and almost carried him in their arms. Moved by this ovation 
| the venerable lyric poet embraced one of their number in the name of ali 
the French youth. In the account we have followed it is added, that after 

| this ebullition of feeling many arrests were made. 


Grrmany.—tThe text of the propositions carried to St. Petersburg by 
Count Esterhazy and submitted to Count Nesselrode has been published 
by the Indépendance Belge, a Brussels journal which has heretofore been 
made the medium of communicating similar documents to the public, 
It will be seen that the propositions confirm the account of them that had 
already leaked out. 

“1. Danubian Principalities.—Complete abolition of the Russian protee. 
torate. The Danubian Principalities shall receive a1 organization conform. 
| able to their wishes, to their wants, to their interests; and this new organ. 
ization, respecting which the population itself will be consulted, shall be 
recognized by the contracting Powers and sanctioned by the Sultan as em. 
anating from his sovereign initiative. No state shall be able, under any 
pretext whatever, under any form of protectorate, to interfere in the ques- 
tion of the internal administration of the Principalities ; they shall adopt a 
definitive permanent system demanded by their geographical position ; and 
no impediment can be made to their fortifying, in the interest of their safety, 
in such manner as they may deem advisable, their territory against foreign 
aggression. 

‘** In exchange for the strong places and territories occupied by the Allied 
armies, Russia consents to a rectification of her frontier with Turkey in 
Europe. It,would commence in the vicinity of Chotym, follow the line of 
the mountains, which extend in a South-easterly direction, and terminate 
at Lake Sasik. The line (¢race) shall be definitively regulated by the gene- 
ral treaty; and the conceded territory would return to the Principalities 
and to the suzerainty of the Porte. 

**2. The Danube.—The freedom of the Danube and of its mouths shall be 
efficaciously assured by European institutions, in which the contracting Pow- 
ers shall be equally represented, except the particular positions of the lords 
of the soil on the banks, (des riverains) w Rich shall be regulated upon the 
principles established by the act of the Congress of Vienna as regards the 
navigation of rivers. Each of the contracting Powers shall have the right 
to keep one or two small vessels stationed at the mouths of the river, destined 
to assure the execution of the regulations relative to the freedom of the 
Danube. 

** 3. Neutralization of the Black Sea.—This sea shall be open to merchant 
vessels, closed to war navies (marines militaires) ; consequently, no naval 
military arsenals shall be created or maintained there. The protection of 
the commercial and maritime interests of all nations shall be assured in the 
| respective ports of the Black Sea by the establishment of institutions con- 
formable to international law, and to the customs sanctioned in such mat- 
ters. The two Powers which hold the coast engage themselves to maintain 
only the number of light vessels, of a fixed force, necessary for their coast 
service. This convention, concluded separately between these two Powers, 
shall form part as an annex of the general treaty after receiving the appro- 
val of the contracting parties. This separate convention cannot be annulled 
or modified without the consent of the signataries of the general treaty. 
The closing of the Straits will admit the exception applicable to the station- 
ary vessels mentioned in the preceding article. 

“4. Christian Subjects of the Porte.—The immunities of the Rayah sub- 
jects of the Porte shall be religiously preserved, without infringement on the 
independence and dignity of the Sultan’s crown. As deliberations are taking 
place between Austria, France, Great Britain, and the Sublime Porte, to 
assure to the Christian subjects of the Sultan their religious and political 
rights, Russia shall be invited, when peace is made, to associate herself 
thereto. 

‘** 5. The belligerent Powers reserve to themselves the right which apper- 
tains to them of producing in an European interest special conditions over and 
above the four guarantees.” 

Ilints of the progress of negotiations at St. Petersburg have appeared 
| in the Continental press, chiefly derived from those questionable ** letters 
from St. Petersburg” which abound in the Paris journals. From these 
it would appear that Count Esterhazy had a brief interview with Nessel- 
rode on the 28th December, when he handed in the Austrian proposals. 
On the 30th a second interview took place: it lasted more than an_ hour, 
and was “completely taken up with mutual recriminations,” to the ex- 
clusion of the precise objects which should have formed the subject of 
discussion. [How is it that the substance of these private interviews 
becomes known?] The new year opened with the continuation of an 
| obstinate contest between the Peace and War parties in the Russian 
| Cabinet—the former headed by Nesselrode, the latter by Seniavine, 4 
prominent member of the old Russian party. In ‘‘society,’’ peace was 
favoured ; among the ‘‘ masses,” war. The Empress-mother is for peace, 
the reigning Empress for war; the Emperor had not declared himself. 

Meanwhile, the Berlin telegraph states that information has reached 
the Prussian capital to the effect that Count Stackelberg had started 
from St. Petersburg with the answer of the Russian Government: it i8 
anticipated that he will reach Vienna on Sunday or Monday, and that 
| then Prince Gortschakoff will communicate the contents of Stackelberg’s 


| despatches to the Government of Austria. 








Prussia. —The Prussian Parliament recommenced its sittings on the 
7th; when the Right won another victory. The Chamber of Deputies 
elected Count Eulenberg President, by a majority of 191 to 104. lis 

opponent was Count Schwerin. 

KR 1u55ia.—It is evident from all accounts that the Russian Govert- 

| ment is vigorously preparing for another campaign. This year the 

greatest preparations are in progress on the coasts of the Baltic. In- 

trenched camps are in the course of construction in Livonia, Courland, 

and Esthonia. New batteries are to be armed at Riga and Revel. ‘There 
| is a talk of fortifying Finland from Abo to Wyborg. General Rudiger 
| has issued an order stating, that “‘in consequence of the large number 0! 
officers required next year for the service of the shore-battcries and the 
redoubts constructed for the defence of the Baltic coasts, naval officers, 
whose wounds have rendered them incapable of active service with the 
| fleet, are invited to serve in the coasting batteries and redoubts.” 

Ube Baltir.—tt seems the squadron left the waters of the Baltic 
too soon, The Polyphemus steam-sloop, Commander Warren, left 5p! 
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ommmetatiin 
bead on Sunday for the Baltic 
came waters, in consequence of reports having been made that the 
loose enough to admit of partial navigation, so as to admit of trading by 
the enemy. , 


Drumark.- The Danish Government, in a cireular addressed to th 


yarious European states, renews the declaration in virtue of which it 
persists in continuing its neutt 1 position, and declines to admit that it 
is bound in any way by the treaty concluded on the 21st of November 


between Sweden and the Wi stern Powers. 


The Crimea.—A Supplement to the Gazette of Tuesday contained a 
despatch from Sir William Codrington to Lord Panmure, dealing with 
the charge of drunkenness preferred against the army by many of the 

rrespondents. 

* Seba 

“« My Lord—Your Lordship has referred in several despatches t 
ness inthis army. Reports of all sé em to have been circulated, state- 
ments read, descriptions made, until it was apparently believed that this 
umy Was composed of drunkards, and immersed in riot and vice. 

“T took the opportunity of expressing myself strongly to your Lordship 
that this would prove not t truth 

* T now state, in confirmation of this opinion, that returns are in my 
possession from every regiment, of all drunkenness tried by court- 
martial, as well as those settled at the regimental orderly-rooms tor three 
months.* It was during this time that arrears of ficld-allowance, 
than 2/, each man, were received back pay, besides 10,000 men receiving 
\ditional working pay ; yet the result is that, including Artillery, 
Sappers, and Infantry, the number of ¢ drunkenness (and these 
many more than the drunk little above man in two days pet 
e mpany estimated at 100 men a 

“No doubt, there are many facilities in all these open and crowded camps 
for drunken men to ge it being They do so, 
servation. But suppose we double or treble the amount of numbers 
which are taken from official returns—and 1 suspect the army will bear a 
comparison with many towns, many villages, many populations of Great 
Britain. 

“ Tt is easy to give—it is as easy to read—a minute, a ludicrous, or even 
a filthy description of a drunken man; and it seems seized upon as the type 
of the whole. The fathers, and mothers, and wives, and sisters in England, 
ire fully persuaded we do nothing but drink; and the good character of the 
army is forgotten in a few sketches from nature. That such need not be the 
ease with those who know anything about the matter, will, L think, be 
proved by the statement now made to your Lordship 

*“T have, &e. W. J. Coprineron, General commanding.” 

A second despatch, dated on Christmas Day, has also been published 
From that it appears that the severe weather had not affected the health 
of the army; that the roads were “in good working order” ; and that, 
‘* though the efficacy of the locomotive engines had been impaired by the 
frost, the damage had been made good.” 

With regard to military operations, a war of outposts seems likely to 
set in. The Russians began it some time ago, by cutting off exposed 
sentries, and small posts of four or five men. For these exploits they 
received great praise from Prince Gortschakoff; who, although they 
were trivial affairs, published the details in a general order, and urged 
the battalion-officers to emulate their comrades. The great skirmish in 
the Baidar Valley at Baga and Ourkusta was the largest of these enter- 
prises. Naturally, they provoked retaliation ; and as the French soldiers 
are among the best in the world for surprises, it is probable the enemy 
will have cause to regret the example he has set. The French made a 
beginning before Christmas, when they captured a post at Telia. Again, 
on the night of the 26th, acting on good information, and with the 
permission of General d’Autemarre, Colonel Lacretelle, taking two com- 
panies of skirmishers, fell upon an outpost of 80 infantry soldiers and 20 
Cossacks ; bayoneted 18, and captured 18, without themselves suffering 
any loss. 

The Jnvalide Russe records a daring reconnaissance made by the enemy 
in Sebastopol. Lieutenant Dogloff, with a sloop and three boats, crossed 
the great and entered the inner harbour on the night of the 5th Decem- 
ber. Landing, he advanced towards the docks ; but coming on a corps 
de garde, he icll back to his boats. Another attempt to land in the same 
quarter failed. They were more successful near the New Admiralty 
but, meeting a sentry who although knocked down alarmed the guard, 
they again retreated. The upshot of the adventure was, that they were 
compelled to kee p to the shore of the bay. ; 

The French have blown up one of the dry docks which they were 
charged to destroy. The mines, principally galleries carried across and 
beneath the dock, were fired by trains of gunpowder and fuses. 
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The English have been obstructed in their operations by the influx of 
water and the freezing of the pumps. They have sunk perpendicular 
shafts at frequent intervals along the sides, so as to blow the whole in- 
wards, and under the bottom, with the view of displacing the floor; and 
they intend to fire them by means of a voltaic battery 

Christmas Day was duly observed in the camp ; roast beef and plum 
pudding being abundant. “ Pl nty of merriment, and little excess.”’ 

Ge neral Vivian has forwarded a despatch, stating that Captain R 
Sherwood had fallen in a cavalry encounter on the 10th December,—th« 
same which has been already report d by way of St The 
skirmish was a dashing affair, A party of the Turkish cavalry, eighty- 
four in number, belonging to the Contingent, were sent out to bring in 
forage. Hearing the enemy were abroad, Major M‘Donald went care- 
fully forward; and on seeing their outposts riding in, he still went on 
In a short time he found himself in th presence of 400 dragoons. H« 
th n fell back, galled by the en my’s tire, who to have had car- 
bines ¢ uTying a considerable distance, while the Turks were armed with 


Petersburg 


seen. 


short carbines—uscless we ipons at the best. Seeing the enemy gather 
on his flank, M‘Donald formed and charged through them; then, still 
retiring, he found the Russians, augmented in numbers, again on his 


flank. The men had been 
fatigued ; the long sh 


ight hours in the saddle; the horses were 
ny still told. Permitting th: 
to approach, he and, leading well in front, dashed 
upon the enc my. The odds were too great; only thirty-nine men, with 
M‘Donald, wound d, got aw ry The rest wer ‘ ither "kill dd, wound d, 
or prisoners, Captain Sherwood, the second in command, was 
the wounded ; he died in the hands of the ene my. 
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Another vessel is ordered also to the Eurkey. Th ““ereat I ty rep rted from Constant pl 1 t! 
ice is | presentation of the Grand Cordon of the Legion of Honour to the Sulta 


on the 29th 





by the French Ambassado The ceremony took plac 

December, at the Imperial Palace All the high dignitaries of the Port 
in full costume, were present M. Thouvenel, the French Ambassador, 
was attended by the members of the Legation In brief speech he 
represented, that the demonstration of that day was a new pledge of th 


memorable alliance which has brought the Ottoman empire within the 








European system. The Sultan made a reply, which is reported in th 
following terms 

** Tregard these pre is insignia not only as a souven f the pris 
friendship of his M est) the Em) , my iwust uly, te Is my {, but 
also as one of the great results of the orable alliance which is destined 
to consolidate for ever those friendly relations which existed of old betwee 
the twoempires. 1am the more touched by this mark of regard on the part 
of his Majesty, for the reason that it is the st foreign decoration which I 
have received, and that 1 receive it from the hands of distinguished an 
ambassador. I firmly |! that my ‘ ur ctlorts to se the happiness 
of all my subjects will b owned with the desired succes und that my 
empire, henceforth one of the members of the great European family, w 

ove to the entire uni that it is worthy to occupy an important pl 
in the assembly of the civilized nations lurkey will never forget t 
renerous sacrifices Which her noble allies have imposed upon themsely 
order that this great and happy result may be obtained L shall write at 


i 
once to the Emperor to return him my thanks; but I ask you also, Mr 
Ambassador, to aequaint him with my sentiments.” 


We have direct news from the Ottoman camp at Ziewie, to the 26th 
November At that date, Omar Pasha, with the bulk of his army, had 
not turned back Much rain had fallen; the roads were broken up and 
the streams swollen ; but dépdts of provisions had been accumulated, and 





is still of an advance to Kutais, But there seems 
Qmar Pasha has retreated, not upon Souchum- 
Kaleh, as was reported last weck, but on Redout-Kalel rhe tollowin 
despatch has been received from St. Petersburg 

** Omar Pasha has fallen back on Redout-Kaleh. His troops suffer much 
from the lemency of the season, Our detachments harass his rear as 


the talk in the camp w 
no doubt, now, tl 


inel 
much as possible 
It appears that, « 


rly in October, Prinec Bebutoff invoked the d of 


the Mingrelians, Imerctians, and Gourines¢ He told them, that the 
motive impelling the enemy was envy of the power of the Czar, and j: 
lousy of him, because, “in conformity with the will of the merciful 
Saviour, he claimed the right of alleviating the sufferings of the Chris 
tians who inhabit Turkey The enemy desired to afthet the heart 
the Czar by ruining his subj ; 

“Three Powers, callin Christians, have ied themsely 





with the enemy of Christ, and have sought to destroy, at the same time, 


both the power of Russia and the protection she has hitherto afforded th 
Turk, in trampling under foot our holy soil, threatens to abolish the holy 
religion which you have professed for eighteen hundred years Ile menaces 
the principles of your welfare; he manifests an intention to de tile the tem- 
ple s where your glorious ancestors ré pose, and the houses which give shelter 
to your wives and children. He seeks to attack your property, and th 


dignities which belong to you as well as all your other pi vileges 





The hour has now arrived for you to show your fidelity towards God and to- 
wards our monarch, His anointed l'o arms,then, all of you—-to arms, pe 
sants and serfs! and join the victoriou Russian troops, who shed their 


purest blood for your defence.” 

The Constantinople correspondence of the journals is full of statements 
accounting for the fall of Kars. According to one letter, there were in 
Kars “‘ only three days’ ammunition for the guns in position.” Halet 
Bey, the chief of the | Department of the Asiatic my, is under 
inquiry in consequence provisions, that the garrison 
only received ‘in the second month half, and in the end only quarter 


Ordnan 


So were 


scarce 





rations.” Tahir Pasha, the Commissary-General, is responsible. To all 
General Williams's requests he opposed refusals or evasions These 
statements are freely madk 

“ While the garris Kars was starving, the defterdar, seized by an 
unaccountable economical fit, bargained with the muleteers, and insisted on 
a difference of a few paras; the result of which was that no bargain w 
concluded at all Plenty of grain was in the stores of Erzeroum, but tl 
pretext was the want of animals to carry it There are, however, number- 
ess donkeys in the town; and when it was proposed to empl ) them, the 
defterdar’s objection was that it v vuld be shame to employ donkeys for 
the Commissariat of the Imperial army During th itself there wer 
persons who offered to t ike grain to Kars at their own risk, and again eco- 
nomical pretexts prevented this.”’ 

It is also said that “‘cosmetices and other curious medicines, enough f 
the whole population of Asia Minor, formed the chief portion of tl 
medical supplies.” The same writer avers that Kars was neglected 1 
the summer because the meiml of the Turkish Government and tl 
members-expectant were ¢ god in a life-and-death struggle for power 
When it ended, the army was disorganized for want of supplic ! 
Kars was virtually gone. The new Government did its best to remed 
the accumulat d evils: recalled Omar Pasha from the Crimea; gave hir 
men and supplies and freedom of action, provided he would operate t 
the relief of Kars. He selected Kutais, andtook the longest way thither 
he failed, and must bear the responsi)ility Other writers positively 
blame Omar Pasha; and condemn him for his inactivit Yet it ad- 
mitted that he only received final orders in Septem! { German 
journalist, who d pl ys lerable geograpical knowledge, has shown 
that Omar Pasha had no choice of a line of operations ; it the countr 


between Bat | Kar for an army, esper 








um " | 
army with defective highest t I 
had to cross is 6500 feet OV ‘ the sca | road 
rugged tracks. The truth is, the Turks missed, accord to this writer, 
the only season when operations are practical between Ju ind 
Sept mber; and tl Kars was not relieved 

The Paris ¢ titut ! of Mond penly attributed the bl f 
the loss of Kars to Lord Stratford. Galig ’s Mes , imputir 
this to a hostile animus, or political ersion, undertook the defence ot 
the British Ambassador, at the exper of the Turkish Commander-i 
chief 

** So far from Lord Stu Redcliffe having been blind to the dan- 
gers incurred by tl (na nv, he had recommende the Porte, six- 
teen months ago, to rvi of General Klapka, then a resident 
at Constantinople, and esteemed one of the best tacticians of the age rh 
formation of the Turkish Contingent is due to Lord Stratford ; who has thus 
laid the foundations of a future Turkish army, which, at the termination ot 
the war, will b tional and effective. The difficulties experienced in its 
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formation were excited by Omar Pasha, who aimed at the exclusive control 
of the whole Ottoman army, both in Europe and Asia. Lord de Redeclitte 
had, moreover, no control over its movements; and the changes in its des- 
tination are to be ascribed to the views of the Allied Generals, who had not 
then determined on the operations that were to be effected in the autumn 
months. When it was decided by them that no active operations were to 
take place, the campaign was considered at an end, and the Contingent di- 
rected on Kertch and Yenikale, where doubtless General Wrangel will tind 
it occupation before the departure of frost. With the plan of campaign 
drawn up by Omar Pasha, which was to result in the capture of Kutais, the 
British Minister had naturally no concern. He has ever abstained from in- 
terfering with the military acts of the Turkish Government, however much 
he may have asserted by his authority in the councils the grand cause of 
civilization and progress. This authority, which no intrigue has succeeded 
in shaking, he has founded on thirty years’ devotion to the true interests 
and welfare of the Ottoman empire The campaign of Omar Pasha in Asia 
was undertaken on the responsibility of that General; and he, with the 
authorities at Constantinople, may be called to aecount for the fall of Kars.”’ 


Ataly.—The Municipal Council of Turin, after a debate adjourned 
over two sittings, decided on the third, by 37 to 28 votes, to dispens« 
with the services of the religious order of Ignorantelli, or Fréres de 
I’ Ecole Chrétienne as they are called in France, in the communal schools 
of the capital. They had been discovered distributing writings against 
the Government in the schools at Racconigi 

The Archbishop of Milan, and the other Lombard Prelates, have begun 
to exercise the powers conferred by the Concordat. ‘The Archbishop has 
censured the press; has issued a clreular declaring that he will strictly 
enforce the terms of the Concordat, and not permit the circulation of 
any books entered in the “ Index,” or any that shall contain “errors of 
any description whatever,’"’—meaning by errors, statements that militate 
against the Roman Catholic faith or All printed works 
must there fore, under severe penalties, be submitted to ecclesiastical re- 
vision; and before they can print any foreign work, booksellers must ob- 
tain ecclesiastical permission, 

It should be remarked, however, that the Archbishop demanded the 
assistance of the Government to repress the impertinence of the editors, 
and the Government made no reply. Then the writers were summoned 
and threatened. At Bergamo, the Crepyscolo, a paper published at Milan, 
as well as the works of Schiller, was prohibited by ecclesiastical au- 
thority ; but no attention was paid to such prohibitions there or else- 
where, and the Bishops reproach the Goyernment with not maintaining 
the Concordat. 


* good morals,” 


Qunited States.—The Baltic arrived at Live rpool on Tuesday, with 
advices from New York to the 26th December. j 

The House of Representatives had adjourned over Christmas Day 
without electing a Speaker. The principal candidates had been reduced 
to three ; the highest of whom obtained 101, the lowest 31 votes. Pro- 
posals to elect a Speaker by other than the « ustomary methods had been 
rejected over and over again. Meanwhile, the President's message, put 
in type under the immediate eye of the President, and strictly kept secret, 
remains locked up in the Presidential chambers of the Capitol. 

The delay in the organization of the House, and the consequent de- 
tention of the President's message from the public, have led to a slight 
feeling of impatience. People begin to suspect that the jealously- 
guarded document is of “ more than ordinary importance "; that, in 
fact, it is ** warlike ”’ in tone, if not in substance ; and the sober portion 
of the press was urging the organization of the House, in order that the 
extent of its bellicose character might be known at once. 

The atfairs in Kansas have taken a new turn, The danger of civil 
war is now said to be over ; and what is more surprising, each party, 
without having fired a shot, claims and scems satistied with the victory 
which neither has gained j 

At New York the authorities had thought fit to seize a steamer, the 
Northern Light, bound for San Juan de Nicaragua with a strong corps 
of adventurers on board, intended as a reinforeement to the army of 
fillibusters under Colonel Walker, Governor of Grenada. The ship w as to 
start on the 24th. On that day, however, a telegraphic message from 
the Executive at Washington reached the District Attorney, instructing 
him to prevent the departure of the vessel. Officers were sent on board 
immediately, and the revenue-cutter Washington was held in readiness 
to apply force should persuasion fail. When Tinklepaugh, the com- 
mander of the Northern Light, went on board, he was informed that the 
vessel was in possession of the authorities. He r¢ plied, that he knew 
nothing of fillibustering; that he had a customhouse clearance, and 
that he would sail. Before he took a final resolution, he went ashore 
again, and on returning gave orders to proceed. The hawser was cast 
off; and the steamer proceeded down the bay with the officers of the 
United States on board. Meanwhile, seeing the turn affairs had taken, 
the revenue-cutter Washington, making herself fast to a steam-tug, went 
in chase. In order to bring the steamer to, the cutter tired blank 
cartridge; but as this produced no effect, a shot was sent across th 
bows of the Northern Light. This proved effectual. She now returned 
when ordered by the captain of the cutter, and cast anchor : the cutter | 
anchoring outside, and keeping strict watch with loaded guns. During 
the night many of the “ passengers”? got very drunk ; they suffered from 
cold and prayed to be put on shore. Their r quest w as granted, and, 
not without dificulty, before morning, nearly two hundred young men, 
unprovided with proper passenger-tickets, and having only a * cloth 
button’ as a pass, were landed. Many of them were youths of from 
fourteen to twenty years of age. They were described to us, says 
the Tribune, ‘as the most ruffianly and vile of all the off-scourings 
of creation, The captain of the First Ward Police, speaking of them, | 
said they consisted for the most part of por ketbook-droppers, sneak 
thieves, runners, hackmen, and vagabonds of the worst class in the city ; 
and it was a great pity they were not so easily got rid of.” The firm of 
Vanderbilt having given security for the vessel, she was released; but 
her captain and chief engineer were held to bail ; and warrants of arrest 
were issued against “‘ Parker H. French, the Nicaraguan Minister ’- 
that is, the envoy sent by Walker to the United States—and several 
others on a charge of setting on foot a military expedition against th 
State of Nicaragua, with which the Government of the United States is 
at peace. A communication from Washington to New York states that 
there were upwards of 1000 men at New Orleans, organized and armed 
by a Colonel Grant for a descent on Nicaragua. 
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Mr. Conpen on Rvssta.—The journals of Monday contained an ad. 
vertisement that set all the quidnunes agog: ‘* What next? and next? 
By Richard Cobden, Esq., M.P.”| Duly on Tuesday evening, Mr Ridg. 
way issued some hundreds of ‘‘ What next?’’—a bulky pamphlet of 
some fifty pages, containing Mr. Cobden’s latest views of Russia; and 
setting out what he would do were he “sent for.” Mr. Cobden treats 
his subject rather discursively. Assuming that the Allies drive the 
Russians from the Crimea, that they take Nicolaief, ‘invest Perekop 
and the forts of the Danube,” and drive the Russians from the Trans. 
caucasian provinces, he asks, What then? Will Russia come to terms? 
What terms ?>—The war, he says, will become a war of endurance ; in 
that case, how stand the belligerents? To show what Russia is, he con. 
siders her under several aspects. Her commercial policy is that of pro- 
tection ; she suffices to he rself, and can only be affected to a smal] 
extent by a naval blockade. Her vast system of internal communication, 
her vast supplies of land-carriage, enable her to evade the blockad 
by overland transit, and to feed an army in any spot between the Dun 
and the Carpathians where there is wood and water. Having established 
the position that we cannot materially affect her physical resources, 
Mr. Cobden applies himself to prove that her moral resources are equally 
great; that the Russians possess a “patriotism avd love of country” 
unsurpassed; and that although the people are not warlike, yet 
such is their belief in the destiny of orthodox Russia to conquer Ma- 
homedan countries—such the affection for “their soil’’—that they go 
willingly to the army. Then Mr. Cobden treats of the finances, the 
weak point of Russia. He shows that the finances are utt rly unsound, 
Taking up an assertion made by Tengoborski, that even if the deficit 
occasioned by the war is 20,000,000/. a year, as Léon Faucher said, still the 
Russian Government has immense properties which would cover the de- 
ficit, and furnish money for many years of war. Mr. Cobden wonders 
where these conve rtible prop rties are; and, showing that the paper cir- 
culation of Russia rests on a deposit of bullion kept in the fortress of 
St. Petersburg, he supposes that the Government would lay its hands 
upon this—estimated by Léon Faucher at 19,000,0007., and by Ten- 
goborski at 69,000,000/.—and thus possess itself of means to carry on three 
more campaigns. Having set Russia up as a power on which we can 
make no lasting impression, Mr. Cobden considers, and finds bad, 
own condition and prospects; and then writes out that prescription for 
the cure of the disturbed relations of Europ which we notice in anothe 
page of this journal, 


our 


Sir Cuartes Narrer anp tur Trves.—Sir Charles Napier has taken 
up the cudgels for the Navy; and in a blunt pithy letter, going straight 
to the mark, has vindicated his profession against the reiterated charges 
of the Times. We cannot “‘remain silent and see the whole of the Navy 
condemned as cowards and imbeciles.””. He knows the risk, but he will 
run it, and tell the editor of the big journal, plainly, ‘* You know no- 
thing of the subject on which you write.” Then he states the case of 
the Times, and appends a direct answer. 

‘¢ T venture to affirm that there is as much talent, courage, and dash in 
the British Navy now as there was in the days of Nelson. You say, Mr, 
Editor, in the last war, the’ ships of England went everywhere, and did 
everything, with incredible daring and success; with only the uncertain 
winds and treacherous waves to rely on, they entered every harbour and 
scrutinized every creek; and, prov ided they could get in, never troubled 
themselves with the superfluous consideration of how they could get [out 
again 

** Now, Mr. Editor, I served fifteen years in the last war, and it never 
was the custom for ships to approach batteric s at all. No admiral ever 
ventured to take his fleet into an enemy’s port, except Lord Nelson. He 
went into Copenhagen, gained a victory, and was well pleased to get out; 
and he never tried it again. He did not take his lumbering fleet, as you 
eall it, to Carlserona, or to the Swedish waters; he never went higher in 
the Gulf of Finland than Nargen. 

‘ Sir James Saumarez, who was a most enterprising officer, little short 
of Nelson, lost a line-of-battle ship in attacking Algesiras; never even 
went up to Cronstadt, nor did he attack either Riga, Revel, or Port Baltic. 

‘* Lord Nelson remained several years off Toulon, and never thought of 
ittacking it; he never thought of running his fleet into Cadiz, nor did Lord 
St. Vincent or Lord Collingwood, though it was by no means strong ; 

‘* Lord Hotham never tried Toulon; neither did Lord St. Vincent, Sir 
Charles Cotton, or Lord Exmouth try the Tagus. Lord Howe, Lord Brid- 
port, Lord Gardner, Sir Charles Cotton, Lord St. Vincent, Lord Gambier, 
and Admiral Cornwallis, treated Brest, Rochfort, and L’Orient, with the 
greatest respect; the dashing Cochrane burned and drove on shore the 
French ships in Basque Roads ; and many dashing things were done by fn- 
gates, and daring enterprises by boats; but by fleets never, except at Al- 
giers and Acre, and they were defended by inexperienced Turks and Egypt- 
ians 

‘** Admiral Young and Sir Sidney Smith, when they were captains, ¢ 
their ships cut up severely by two round towers—one in Corsica, and the 
other on the coast of Naples, mounting one or two guns. 

**Lord Nelson did not dare attack with his ships the batteries of Bou- 
logne, but tried with his boats, and was defeated. He did not dare to at- 
tack Teneriffe with his ships, but did by boats, was defeated, and lost his 
arm. 

‘* After this statement, you must not mislead the country again, or throw 
odium on her officers. If enough has not been done in the Baltic by the 


| navy to satisfy you, Mr. Editor, why don’t you put the saddle on the right 


horse, the Admiralty ?”’ 
Sir Charles then describes, what he has often described before, 
deficiency of means in both campaigns in the Baltic,—-want of mortar- 
vessels and gun-boats in the first, want of line-of-battle ships in the se 
cond 
Sir Charles says that he does not blame Sir Charles Wood or Lord 
Palmerston, who were not in their present offices when the Balti: fleet 
was fitted out, and who appear to be now in downright earnest, judging 
by the powerful flotilla in preparation. He suggests that the Govern- 
ment should follow the example of the French Revolutionists, and send 
a Times commissioner with the fleet in the spring; and as he has reason 
to believe that his “ former friend is the writer of these articles abusing 
the Admirals, he would be the fittest person to fill the office of Com- 
missioner.” ‘The second campaign, the Admiralty took good care Ad- 
miral Dundas should not destroy Sweaborg. The third campaign had 
better be under Mr. Brian; and we shall see if he is as powerful with 
his sword as with his pen.” 
[Our extracts are copied from a version sent 
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——— jetted 
Morning Post ; in which the printer had treated the ‘* copy’ of a corre- 
spond nt in the usual way. The Zimes deprives the Admiral of that 
advantage ; so that his spelling and punctuation tell the tale of imper- 
fect education or very illiterate habits. ] 
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AprorntTMENTS.—Mr. Bramwell, a distinguished member of the Com- 
mon Law bar, has been selected as the successor of Mr. Baron Parke. 

Mr. Sausse, a Irish bar, has been appointed 
Puisne Judge in the Bombay Presidency 


Queen’s counsel at the 
This last appointment has caused some others, Mr, Sausse was Assist- 
f the county of Wexford ; he is succeeded in that offic 
»ww to Wexford; while Sir Colman 
irlow 


¢ 


tant Barrist 
by Mr. Andrews, promoted from Carl 
(’ Loghlen succeeds Mr. Andrews at C 
Mr. Brant, now her Majesty's Consul at Erzeroum, has been appointed 
Yonsul at Damascus 
Mr. Peter Benson Maxwell, of the } 
been appointed to the vacant Recordership of Penang 
year, with a chance of ultimate promotion to the ben 
urts in India Mr. Maxwell was called to the bar in 
1841, and was a member of the Home Circuit; he was 
Commissioners selected by the Duke of Newcastle in the autumn of 1854 
to inquire into the state of the h itals at Scutari.—G/ohk 
Mr. Sergeant Miller has been appointed Judge of th 
County Court. He is an and a Roman Catholic 
P jintment has gr itly pl lt lris} 
Mr. Carpenter Rowe, Recorder of Plymouth, has been appointed Lord 
Chief Justice of Ceylon, 
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Mont LACES OF FRankuin’s Partry.—When Dr. Rae returned 
from his last expedition to the Arctic regions in search of Sir John 
Franklin, it may be recollected that he brought back evidences that 
a party of White men had jx ed somewhere near the mouth of 
Back’s or the Great Fish River several years ago With the view of 


caining more intelligence, if possible, an expedition was sent forth by 
the Hudson’s Bay Company It consisted of two leaders, Mr. Anderson 
and Mr. Stewart, and seventeen men, including three Lroquois voyageurs, 





famous for their skill in navigating rapid streams. The party set out on 
the 22d June from Fort Resolution, on the Great Slave Lake, in two 
bark canoes. In these vessels they proceeded down the Great Fish 


tiver, a*stream extremely difficult of navigation, being obstructed by 
more than a hundred rapids. Having gained the outlet, the party 
skirted its Eastern shore as far as Point Beaufort; and finding no traces 
of the lost party, they pushed their bark canoes boldly out into the Arcti 
Ocean, wit! thi 
tant, the place Dr 





view of gaining Montreal island, some twelve miles dis- 
Rae understood the Esquimaux to mean 
scribing where the White party perished in 1850. The navigation her 
was most perilous, as the adventurers had to force their way through 
drifting masses of ic ght feet thick. Arrived on the island, 
they discovered wnfirming Dr. Rae’s report Ther 
were the remnant of a ked * Terror,” part of a snow-shoe 
bearing the name of Dr. Stanley, the the Erebus. From 
friendly Esquimaux they obtained bar iron, rope with the Government 
mark in it, oars branded with the broad arrow, the remains of a blue 
flag, a letter-holder, a step to a mast, boat-kettles, meat-tins, and other 
articles; but no books, no pape 
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] As the beach is 
sandy, it is conjectured that the bones of Franklin and his comrades, if 


no human remains 


not swept away by the sea, lie buried in the sand Che was 
dreary in the extreme—not a blade of ‘ 
game of any kind. ‘The Esquimaux placed their fingers in their checks 
and their hands on their stomachs to indicate that Franklin's party died 
of starvation. One Esquimaux woman saw the last man die, it is re- 
P wrted: * he was large and strong, she said, and sat on the sandy beach, 
with his head resting on his h and thus the last survivor of Frank- 
lin’s expedition yielded up his brave spirit.” The 
thick around the spot, and it is supposed they devoured the dead. 

“ A few facts,” says the Montreal Herald, ‘* may serve to bring home to 
our appreciation what this North-west expedition accomplished and went 
through. In thirteen months to a day, the Iroquois who were sent from 
Lachine to form part of the expedition, returned thither, thus performing in 
one year the same s¢ that Sir George Back got through in three Fo 
sixty days and nights the party saw no fire, there being no timber on the 
Great Fish River or Arctic coast ; and during those sixty days they travelled 
incessantly in open craft in a wretched climate, never had dry clothes o1 
slept on dry blankets, and never ate cooked victuals except on rare occasions, 
when they a little tea by means of alamp. This party of sixteen in 
all travelled in bark canoes down one of the most turbulent rivers known 
even to North-west vovagt . n the Aretic Sea ; 
and returned to their starting-point without meeting a single accident to 
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grass, not a stick of timber, no 
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mad 


rs; ventured among the ic 


person or property ind, withal, performed all that was required of them ; 
and, had they gone out four or tive vears earlier, would no doubt have bee 
instrumental in saving the lives of a portion of Franklin's party.’ 


Mr. Crampton, in the name of the British Government, has thanked 


Dr. Kane, his officers and crew, engaged some time since in a naval ex- 
pedition to search after Franklin’s party. 

Dirs Ina Another touchi from the Directress of the Rus- 
sian Sisters of Mer 2 who saw t t of Sebastopol, has been published, 
dated the 10th December. The first paragraph strikes the dismal key- 
note. Sebastopol was abandoned; but how? : 

* The town was changed into a sea of tlame—the batteries and bastions 
were blown up. It wasa horror of desolation—a chaos—more dreadful than 


hell.”” How could sh 
On the 7th, she crossed from the North to the South side ** Balls were 
flying about ’’; the water splashed over the boat and drenched her. Reach- 
ing the Sisters, she finds them taking tea; when a ball falls through among 
them : the powder-cellar is beneath, but the sand-bags save it from explo- 
sion. On the next day, the fatal Sth, two Sisters were severely but not 
mortally wounded. From the North side she went to the bridge, and 
begged to pass. General Buchmeier held back the Sisters—it was 
too dangerous. Making the sign of the they ran over the 
bridge. The troops, running in a mass, pressed it down under water ; 
the strong wind blew the over it; “ balls fell beside 
us.” When she reached the ters’ room, she was “ wet up to het 
Waist.”” She hastened to find Count Osten-Sacken, ‘* I went up a narrow 
wooden flight of steps, but could only crawl up very painfully, and when I 
Was up my senses were all but leaving me. I could just ask the Count 
what his commands were for the Sisters in the Nicholaieff battery. He 


have ne such terrors and survived such agony 
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inswered, * Take them all \ God knows what may ha n ina few 
hours.’ Somebody said, the enemy's flag was waving already on the Mala- 
koff. A horrid depression seized my soul I wept without tears, and 
don't know how | got down again I ran to the Sisters, begged them to let 
everythir ne and f wi to the Michaielotf battery rhe rumour 
spread tl it our troops had it down the enemy's fl ‘ t great what a 
iniversal vy that ‘ ’ ( ng the brid imi showe of 
balls, with Father Benjamin, a monk of Mount Athos, Sister B, 
fainted, and was half ¢ lon tl I n 1 soldier, 
They arrived safely ] \ l that t bal th Allies 
went sheer over the ba for whik was pushing h way to her 
carriage, a Dall passed vy through n tf mul ten steps mm 
front of he (cain, her attendant soldier had just brought her horses, 
‘when a bomb burst over our heads in the air; a splinter f 1 it broke a 
soldier’s head into fragments, and his brains itter ver the cloak 
of the man w vus s rt | t t n the cold 
somewhat recovered me Another time found tl Sister at a battery 
verworked, 80 Many sick and wound every where va iW inded 
two barrack iite tilled witl fieer rhe **way to the Belbek was 
strewed witht ! ad: imn evans 
I vey I tl ‘ V 1 , We dreadtult ten 
t Meani t t M ti tt ften 1 d. what a 
sight met her eyes 0 ! ‘ ! k, t vet vu ! ded 
Sebastop ir troops ha tI t t they tl ves we on 
the march to tl Pehern Everyw led w valking being 
transported ; the regiment re return tl ty The Lord now 
sent me tea it 1 l iil \ ai this relieved 1 heart She 
vent to the battery, howev On tl there wa haotic 
m the bri Vu \ the -_ i the 
{ ate wel t} lea ! nted 
t the a ex t} tren 1 
every sid low hard ! ! ‘ t ng 
i hatte t e blown t nes. 
| Sister ( that might be left with tl | he was 
re to what t! pen, even t } vould share 
t} fat f t} } ¢} ne ' with a ' flort the Di- 
reetres nted th re request Noto ft Sisters has 
slept a wink, so 1 hhave they had tod M the I f str then 
them 1 am not able to praise sufficiently then law ! e of f 
Tue Eastern Countivs Ramway.—On the 12th December, the 
Corporation of Norwich transmitted a request to t Board of Trad 
the line of railway between idon, Cambridge, 1 Norwich, should be 
inspected The B | apy ted I itenant -( Wyn to execute 
that task. Colonel Wynne’s report cont the following passage 
The under-bridg: nd viaducts on th ‘ mainly nstructions of 
imber, and of timlx md wrought Lron mbined ; they have in general 
three or more openings ; their construction is f the sim t character ; the 
piers and abutments are nel vs of piles, carry! ‘ I ni h 
iré mala tl bOULL tu it | I li th ‘ 35> 
the put . tpel s, iH ituadl it t ‘ i i I i it t lks, 
und where the openn xeeed twel { they iunned by single 
timbers, but wher ve tl . 2 ball hay plit n the 
centre, and a ; , width and twelve in depth in- 
serted b it half-t rs, t! lted together when the 
ypenings have envy ‘ , ory i cond ite and another 
half-timber hav ‘ rhe und widges and viaducts on the line 
between London d Norwich very humerous 
I found them i uly ‘ tat fa \ d eral deteriorae 
tion I pi \ \ iwi nd water, or where they 
enter the g ’ | ved and th s exposed to the weather 
mere or | very mu lecaved, es ly on their un- 
der- \ the ls of the piles; 
t! gritu \ much ¢ ived thi it thei length, 
ud greatly ¢ where tl rest the rl , if the su- 
perstructure of all was so rotten a t mak it dangerous Im many pla es to 
walk over them 
* All the la ! that I examined appeared to have undergone re- 
pairs, and to ha " ethened, some years since, by having half-tim- 
bers added to the witudinal timbers; but whether these repairs were 
done with old materials or very ui w timber, the fact is that they are 
now the aved | i f ri 
* Exter t ‘ wit t the present time in progress 
the bridges and pern t In the f r the piles are being fished 
und the bearing t s strutt the 1 tude of the works to be under- 
taken rendering man iate renewal ha y wsible over the whole ex- 
tent of the lin When these repairs have been or are being carefully and 
deliberately exe to the trafic one line of rails, so as to allow 
the extent of decay t « fully investigated and properly met, I have rome 
ontidence that they will be suflicient Ihis has been done at the Norwich 
end of the line, where the bridges are most numerous and in a very bad 
state Here one of the li has closed for some time but in those 
bridges where the repairs lay i stripping the superstruce 
ture, and rather te <pedient than to meet the necessity of the 
ue, 1 cannot feel th nee Until every bridge has un- 
dergone a reful ver! l in tl manner I have I ested, I am of 
" t) i ' t r the railway between London, 
Cambrid ind Norwich, without incurring serious risk 
rhe result of my examination of the permanent way was to show, that, 
while vast n bel t i sleep ! " re ved and replaced by new 
ones, evidenced by the great piles t i epel ing along the line in dif- 
ferent places, and which were in a state of decay uch as | have rarely met 
with, numbers yet re iin in the line quite as much ne Although this is 
t matter of ser is moment, it is not so bad as that f the bridges; for the 
sleepers, though much decayed, have some indness at the re, and the 
danger ¢ ild be met for the time y maintain i greatly duced speet 
over the line Should the permanent way not be renewed t ifter the re- 
paration of the bridges i ipleted, it will bet iry, for the publhe safety, 
to preseribe limits to the speed i tl train 
rhis report w forw led by the Railw DD tr it of the Board 
of Trade to the Secretary of the Eastern ¢ t Railway Company 
Pending the publication of the rejoinder to Mr. Waddington, under- 


if Investigation, a 


stood to be in preparation by the Committee smart 
controversy is kept up by the opponents of the Chairman individually, 
This week brings forth Mr. Henry Bruce, who, in 1 long letter, contro- 
verts some of Mr. Waddington’s statements; and Mr. Peter Ashcroft, 
late Resident Engineer and Superintendent of Works, who that 
had the works begun by him continued, a short time would haye 
sufficed to place the permanent way in perfe 





states, 
been 
t safety 


Hrautu.—The deaths of 1247 630 males and 
stered in London in the week that ended on Saturday. 





PurLi versons, namely 
617 females, were regi 
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Taking the first week in each of the last ten years, (1846-"£ 
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) it is found | 


that the average number of deaths then registered was 1311, which, if | 


raised in proportion to increase of population for comparison with the pre- 
sent return, becomes 1442. The public health, therefore, may be stated to 
be better than it usually is at the commencement of the year. In the first 
week of 1854, and also in that of 1855, the deaths rose above 1400. Thi 
milder character of the weather, indicated by a rise of 14 degrees in the 
mean weekly readings of the thermometer, has been attended with marked 
effect in the reduction of the mortality.—LRegistrar-General’ 8 Report, 
Jan. 5. 

The Quarterly Return just issued show that during the last quarter 
13,840 persons died in the Metropolis. The largest items are—consumption, 
1627 ; bronchitis, pneumonia, and pleurisy, 2208. Deaths by v iolence reach 
the large figure of 448, but that includes accidents. No fewer than 2496 
died in the public institutions, above one-half in workhouses. The Regis- 
trar-General reports, that, in consequence of the strenuous efforts of the 
water companies, ‘‘ the people of London are now largely supplied with 
comparatively pure and wholesome water, admitting still further, without 
doubt, of improvement, but incomparably better than the water of 1849 or 
1853.”" 


The Bishop of Exeter has addressed a long and elaborate letter to Dr. 
Lushington, on the Dector’s judgment in the case of Westerton and Lid- 
dell. The Bishop dissents from only one partieular—Dr. Lushington’s de- 
cision regarding the credence-table. He argues, that some table is neces- 
sary for the full performance of the rites of the communion; as there must 
be some place whereon the bread and wine can be placed * before the obla- 
tion is made.’’ He sets forth at some length his view of ‘* the great ca- 
tholie doctrine and duty connected with the oblation of the elements.” 


The Emperor Napoleon, with fine taste and delicate courtesy, has sent over 
to the Queen a very pretty and very precious Christmas gift. It is in the 
form of a lady’s album, and the subject of it is an artistic memorial of her 
Majesty’s visit to Paris. The drawings are in water-colours, by the most 
renowned French masters. The Queen at Boulogne is by M. Moral Fatio, 
and the departure from that port by M. Mozin. M. Chavet contributes two 
illustrations to the Royal Album—the Ball at Versailles, and the Imperial 
Supper. The Queen’s arrival in Paris is drawn by M. Guerard. M. Eu- 
géne Lami illustrates the arrival at St. Cloud. A few other drawings are by 
artists less known in England. The case which contains these treasures is 
got up in the most exquisite style, and with all the richness of ornamenta- 
tion tor which French design is renowned. The book, we believe, was pro- 
duced for the Emperor at a cost of a thousand guineas.— Atheneum. 


We have much pleasure in stating that Dr. Sandwith, one of the gallant 

defenders of Kars, has reached London, after undergoing extraordinary pri- 
vations on his journey from Kars to Batoum. Dr. Sandwith was set free by 
General Mouravietf, in consideration of the great attention he had bestowed 
on the Russians wounded in their unsuccessful attack of September 29.— 
Ties. 
‘* At the end of last week the life of Rear-Admiral Lord Adolphus Fitz- 
clarence was considered to be in danger. Lord Adolphus had suffered for 
three weeks from an attack of gout, which at length flew to his head. Early 
on Sunday morning a favourable change took place, and he was pronoun¢ ed 
out of danger; but on Friday the bulletin indicated a relapse. 


Rear-Admiral Sir Michael Seymour has lost the sight of one eye from the 
effects of the explosion of a Russian ‘infernal machine” in the Gulf of 
Finland last summer. 

The Morning Post, whose Paris correspondent reported the death of Lady 
Ellenborough in Arabia, now states that the report was unfounded. Let- 
ters have been received from her, dated Damascus, December 10, The re- 
port was originally derived ‘* from a good source at Athens.”’ 


The Duke of Calabria, Prince Royal of the Two Sicilies, has been betrothed | , : 
| Saumarez anchored for a whole winter in “an enemy’s port ’’—Quiberon 


to the Princess Caroline Thérése Helene, daughter of Duke Maximilian of 
Bavaria, and sister of the reigning Empress of Austria. 

The Etoile du Nord has been produced at Vienna with great success. The 
Emperor and Empress were present at both the first and second repre- 
sentation ; and Meyerbeer was called for a seore of times, 

The Baron Dumoulin, who was orderly officer to the first Napoleon, died 
recently, at Paris, - 

The tenantry of the Duke of Rutland have requested him to sit for his 
portrait to Mr. Grant, that they may present the painting to his Grace as a 
family heirloom, while a plate should be engraved from it by which each 
tenant might possess the likeness of their venerable landlord. © A deputation 
presented an address asking for this boon ; the Duke assented, in a written 
address, full of kindly feeling, which was read by Lord John Manners, as 
his father was suffering from indisposition. The Duke expressed additional 
satisfaction at sitting, as the painter named is related to him, The deputa- 
tion afterwards dined in Belvoir Castle. 


It is said that Mr, Layard has another work on Assyrian antiquities in 
the press. j 

M. Horace Vernet has 
of a new church at Bagnérre de Bigorre, Hautes Pyrénées. 

Mr. Benjamin Webster pleads, through the Times, that some portion of 
the revenues of Dulwich College—founded by an actor—should be appro- 
priated to the assistance of ** poor players ’” and the educating of their 
children. 

Among the several banking firms who have presented to their clerks 10007. 
for distribution since the commencement of the new year, are—Messrs, 
Heywood and Co., London; Messrs. Heywood and Co., Manchester; Messrs. 
Prescott_and Co., Messrs. Hankey and Co., and the London and West- 
minster Bank. In addition to these gifts, it is understood advanced sala- 
ries have in some cases been granted. 


It is stated that a detachment of the Foreign Legion from Shorncliff, 
principally Poles, have been ordered to Tilbury Fort for duty at that sta- 
tion : their numbers are shortly to be augmented. 

The quay of Jolictte at Marseilles, so long occupied by successive supplies 
of implem« nts and munitions of war on their way fo the East, is now en- 
cumbered with enormous quantities of shells arriving from the seat of war 

The French exporters have overdone the supply of merchandise to Ka- 
miesch—goods are selling there at less than cost-price ° 
left Marseilles for Con- 


A detachment of seventy-five Paris firemen have 


stantinople, 


promised to paint in fresco, gratuitously, the walls | 


} sembled at the Tuileries, under the presidency of th 
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In consequence of the great rise in the price of food, the lower classes of 
Government employés in Austria are in great straits : the Emperor has dj. 
rected that they shall receive temporary aid or inereased salaries. 

A feeling prevails in Austria in favour of getting rid of the antiquated 
guild system, which trammels industry and trade. 

The Cape of Good Hope is recovering from the commercial depression with 
which it has been afflicted; trade is more sound; the mining mania is at 
low ebb, but large quantities of copper have been shipped from Namaqua- 
land. The South African Museum at Cape Town has been resuscitated ; 
and it is expected that it will make a very respectable figure in a few years, 
many persons presenting contributions. 

Some of the settlers in Natal have petitioned the Home Government 
supply of convict labour; but the majority are opposed to its introduction, 
ind have got up a counter-petition. 

The law-expenses of the county of Durham in the late poisoning cas 
amounted to no less than 521/. 


lor a 


CrystaL PaLacr.—Return of admissions for six days ending Friday, 
11th January 1856, including season-ticket-holders, 4845. 


?p OSTSCRIP T. SATURDAY 


According to the Monitewr of yesterday, the Council of War had as- 
Emperor. Th 


list of the members presents the following names 

“The Emperor, the Prince Napoleon, the Duke of Cambridge, Prine 
Jerome Napoleon, Lord Cowley, Sir Edmund Lyons, Admiral Dundas, Sir 
Richard Airey, Sir Harry Jones, General La Marmora, Marshal Vaillant, 


| Count Walewski, General Canrobert, General —— General Niel, Gene- 


ral Martimprey, Admiral Hamelin, Admiral de la Graviére, and Admiral 
Penaud.”’ 

Talleyrand used to say that a secret ceased to be a secret the moment 
it was known to three persons: here are nineteen ! 

The scope of the Council is thus stated by the official organ— 

* The Council is not commissioned to arrange the plan of the approaching 
campaign, nor to deliberate on the political considerations which might 
cause one plan to be preferred to another. Its object is to enlighten the 
Allied Governments as to the various military combinations which can be 
adopted, to foresee all eventualitics, and to determine their exigencies, 
Formed for the greater part of ¢ xp rienced generals, who have almost all 
taken a glorious part in the operations accomplished in the East and in the 
Baltic, the Council of War can only give advice, which will have beeu 
deeply weighed, and furnish proposals, eminently useful for the best em- 
ployment of the land and sea forces which the Western Powers are pre- 
paring.” 

Russia is also busy holding councils of war. On the 27th December, 
General Liprandi, Count Osten-Sacken, General Kotzebue, the chief of 
Gortschakoff's staff, General Luders, General Krusenstern, and Count 
Strogonoff, had assembled in council and were deliberating at Odessa, 


A “ Retired Flag-Officer,” who also took part in the “ last war,”’ strikes 
into the affray between Sir Charles Napicr and the 7/mes, but against 
the old Admiral. He asks whether Sir Charles cannot remember the 
actions performed against batteries, and ships under their protection, in 
the Mediterranean, about the period of 1811, by Hoste, Brenton, Coch- 
rane, Brisbane, Clifford, and others? Commodore Spranger attacked the 
Greek Islands, the Spartan engaging the Molehead within ‘ musket- 
shot”; Rear-Admiral Fremantle bombarded Pessaro and other towns 
on the Adriatic coast, “‘ ultimately taking Trieste” ; Sir Charles Napier 
himself was with a squadron of frigates that attacked the batteries in the 
Penobscot river, and burnt the New London American frigate. Sir James 


Bay ; he attacked the batteries at Cherbourg, and arrested the works going 


| onat the breakwater; he attacked the batterics at Granville and St. Malo, 


| oftener done so.” 


and other towns; and, * but for orders from the Admiralty, he would have 
He did not, when in the Baltic, attack Cronstadt, 
Revel, or Riga, because he was anxious that a Northern coalition should 
be formed against France; but no one ever reecived such a welcome 
from him as did Captain Stewart “ after his return from a gallant attack 
upon a Danish squadron lying under the batteries of Mardoe on the 
coast of Norway.”’ 

** In the opinion of Sir James Saumarez, the best method of making an 


enemy feel the effects of the war, was to have flying squadrons, with an ade- 


quate force of marines on board, which should lay waste the whole line of 
coast. It is all very well finding fault with the Admiralty, but there never 
was a fleet that went to sea so well found in every respect (except the train- 
ing of the crews) as the fleet under Sir Charles; and the old Baltic officers 
with whom I served agree with you in thinking the Baltic fleet under Sit 
Charles could not have done less,”’ 

The Morning Post, on “ authority,” states that direct advices from 
Persia do not confirm the reported capture of Herat by the Persians. 
** All that has happened at Herat has been a conflict between two Aff- 
ghan factions, in which one has triumphed.” 


The Gazette of last night officially notities that Sir James Parke, lat 
Baron of the Court of Exchequer, has been raised to the Peerage, “fol 
the term of his natural life, by the name, style, and title of Baron Wens- 
leydale,” in the North Riding of Yorkshire. 

The Gazette also published a string of despatches from Admiral Stir 
ling, Captain Vansittart of the Bittern, and Captain Fellowes of the 
Rattler, detailing at much length several actions with piratical fle 
on the West coast of China. Piracy had assumed a formidable dev lop- 
ment ; the ships in twenties and thirties were heavily armed with 18, 24, 
and 32 pounders, and fully manned. They fought with skill and 
tonishing spirit,” and only gave way when fairly overpowered. In one 
action the Rattler had the assistance of the boats of the United States 
frigate Powhattan ; and Captain Fellowes speaks in high terms of the ir 
conduct. The sharpness of the actions is shown by the list of killed 
and wounded. The British lost 4 killed and 23 wounded ; the Americans 
lost 2 killed and 11 wounded. 


ts 
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The morning papers publish official letters by Mr. J. B. Owen, the 


secretary, and Mr. Peter Bruff, the engineer of the Eastern Counties 
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Railway Company, on the subject of the communication from®the Board 
of Trade. The effect of these letters is, that the Directors of the Rail- 
wav have taken Colonel Wynne’s report into anxious consideration ; that 
the works of strengthening are carried on by a thousand men in addition 
to the ordinary establishment, without sparing expense ; that passenger- 
trains have already been reduced, while the works are daily tested by 
the greater weight of goods and mineral trains; that thei safety is 
proved by the absence of accidents; and that many precautions have 
heen taken further to diminish the speed of the trains, insure the safety 
of passengers, and to push effective repairs. 








At the meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, on Monday, among 
ether papers, there will be read one of some interest taken in 
nexion with the report on the recent expedition to Montreal Island by 
the servants of the Hudson’s Bay Company It is Dr. E. K. Kane's 
report to the Secretary of the United States Navy, on his search for Sir 
John Franklin during the years 1852-’53-'54; accompanied by a chart 
showing the discoveries made during the course of that expedition : com- 
municated by the Admiralty. 


con- 


The inquest on the exhumed body of Anne Palmer, the wife of William 
Palmer, began yesterday. The witnesses examined were Ann Rowley and 
Mrs. Bradshaw, attendants on Mrs. Palmer; Eliza Tharme, house-servant ; 
Sarah Palmer and George l’almer, sister and brother of the suspected; Mr. 
Bamford, an aged surgeon, and Dr. Knight, a physician, medic al attendants 
on Mrs. Palmer; Mr. Bergen, Superintendent of Police, Mr. William Henry 
Tindall, assistant actuary of the Atlas Insurance Company. The evidence 
chiefly bore upon the state of Mrs. Palmer's health and the symptoms at- 
tending her death. Some excitement was caused by a declaration from the 
brother of the accused, that Mr. Hawkins, one of the jurymen, said to have 
assisted in furnishing evidence for the prosecution, would never leave the 
jury-box without returning a verdict of ** Guilty”? against William Palmer, 
The inquest is adjourned, 


As there was some foul play with letters addressed by Professor Taylor to | 


the solicitor for the prosecution, the Postmaster-General sent down two in- 
epectors, and they immediately suspended the Postmaster of Rugeley. An 
inquiry was instituted on Thursday, and resumed yesterday; but it could 
not proceed, because the Coroner, a necessary witness, did not or could not 
keep his appointment. It would appear, however, that the Postmaster did 
seal Professor Taylor's letter, which he says was “‘ open’ ; and that he com- 
municated its purport to Palmer. Professor Taylor deposes that he posted 
the letter himself, and that he is sure it was properly secured. 





The Royal Albert, 131, on her passage from the Crimea to Malta, sprung 
a leak, caused by some defect in the screw-machinery. The water rushed 
in at the rate of half a ton a minute, and the ship put into San Nicholas in 
the island of Zea. Here the leak was stopped ; and a message published by 
the Admiralty today states that she arrived in safety at Malta on Monday. ~ 


The death of Mr. Sergeant Adams, the well-known Assistant-Judge on 
the Middlesex Bench, is announced this morning. Mr. Adams expired on 
Thursday, after a short but severe illness. 

Casualties and Services in the Russian War.—A correspond nt reminds 
us that the Duke of Cambridge and the Earl of Errol served in the Crimea. 
Other correspondents mention that Colonel Edward Somerset, Member for 
Monmouthshire, served also in the Crimea; and that ** Lords Castlemaine, 
Cathcart, Annesley, Wrottesley, and Donoughmore, have lost brothers.”’ 


MONLY MARKET. 


Srock ExcnanGr, 





Fripay AFTERNOON 
Great excitement still prevails in the English Stock Market on the Loan 
question, and the impression increases that the amount to be raised will be 
considerable. The Government Broker has been a seller, and it has been 
reported there will be a funding of Exchequer Bills. On Wednesday ru- 
mours were circulated that the peace negotiations had failed. Combined 
with other reasons, the speculators for a fall have been encouraged to extend 
their operations. In Paris the Funds have been flat, in sympathy with 
eur own, and from the French Government having announced an advance 
of 1 per cent in the rate of interest on Treasury Bonds. The settlement of 
the Consol Account took place on Thursday ; and, from an over-abundance of 
Stock, 7 per cent was in some instances paid to continue operations till Fe- 
bruary. The usual preparations had for some days previously contributed 


to the general unsteadiness. Consols have been as low as 853: from 
that point they occasionally rallied, but without signs of a healthy 
reaction, until yesterday afternoon, when they improved to 86%, } 
today they are } lower; and they close, after several changes, at 


$55 6. The payment of the dividends to the public commenced on Wed- 
nesday ; but this has made no alteration in the value of money, which is in 
good request at 5 per cent on short loans, and out of doors the have 
not diminished. The Bank mecting yesterday passed without further in- 
erease in the rates of discount: to which the favourable reaction in th 
Funds was partly ascribed. Specie continues to be received from America 
the Baltic has brought 60,000/.; which will probably be sent to France 
The silve r that lately arrived from Mexico was more than sufficient for the 
requirements for the East, and it is likely that a portion will be forwarded 
to the Continent. The Corn Market has been without alteration. The 
Bank of Prussia, it is said, has increased its rate of discount from 4} to 5 
per cent. 7 

: Fore ign Stocks have been heavy ; but some of the leading securities have 
een dealt in at former rates. Buenos Ayres has fallen 2 per cent; Peru- 
Vian and Russian Four-and-a-half per Cents, 1; Turkish Six per Cents, 
i}; Ditto Scrip, 3. Ata meeting of Ecuador Bondholders, on Monday, 
resolutions were passed for adopting the necessary means for the insertion 
in the Official List of the Consolidated Ecuadorian Bonds, Provisional Bonds, 
and Peruvian Four-and-a-half per Cent Dollar Bonds 

Railways were flat during the first portion of the week, and without much 
business doing. Yesterday, upon a recovery in Consols, prices rallied 5s 
to 10s, ; which has been maintained Great North« rn, Great Western, and 
London, Brighton, and South Coast, are the same as last week ; but ther 
has been a decline on the following—North-Eastern, Be rwick, l/.; East 
tas been a declin’ on the following North-Eastern, rn, 10s.; London 
and North-Western, and Midland, 5s. The doubts respecting the rate of 
dividend to be announced in the forthcoming Directors’ re ports on various 
ines 1s a drawback to general transactions. In the French des riptions the 
depression has been—Northern of France, and Paris and Lyons, 1. 10s 
Eastern of France, 1/. 5s Paris and Orleans, 1/, . 
SATURDAY, TWELVE o’CLOcCK. 

The English Funds are dull this morning at the closing prices of yester- 
day ; Consols for Money ure 853 6, for Account 864 4. Exchequer Bills 7 3 
discount. The bullion return by the Bank of England exhibits a decreas 


rates 





of 283,234/. In Foreign Stocks there has been no movement of import- 
ance ; Turkish Six per Cents are 80 }, Ditto Four per Cent Scrip 43 } dis- 
count. In Railways no change has been recorded—Caledonian, 533; East- 
ern Counties, 84; Great Northern B, 119; Great Western, 51} 
Sarurpay, Onr o’CLocs. 

The English Funds are a shade better than they were in the morning ; 
Consols for Money are now 86, and for Account 86} 3. Exchequer Bills 7 
to 3 discount. The heaviness in the Funds last evening and in the early 
part of today has been principally caused from great disappointment at the 
bullion return of the Bank of France for the past month, showing a depre- 
ciation of 772,000/. ; the total stock being now 7,980,000/. From the extent 
of the recent remittances from England a ditlerent result was expected. 
The note circulation has been augmented to the extent of 595,0007. In Fo- 
reign Stocks some fluctuations have oceurred in Turkish Six per Cents ; 
they have been done at 80 793 80} 793 803 ; Ditto Four per Cent Serip 43 $ 
discount. 

Railways have continued quiet—( 


iledonian, 533; East Anglian, 113 ; 
Eastern Counties, 8}; Edinburgh and Glasgow, 50; Edinburgh, Perth, and 
Dundee, 194 ; Great Northern, 88; Ditto B Stock, 119; Great Western, 
514; London and Blackwall, 53; London and North-Western, 933; London 
ind South-Western, 84}; North-Eastern—Extension, 123; Ditto G. N. E. 


Purchase, 10; Ditto York, 443; South Devon, 11 Preference 
Shares—Bristol and Exeter 4 per Cent Stock, 91; Great Northern 5 
per Cent, Redeemable at 10 per Cent Prem., 108; Ditto 5 per Cent 


Scrip, Redeemable at 5 per Cent Prem., 73; Great Western, Conve rtible 

|} and Redeemable 4} per Cent, 86; Ditto Irredeemable 4 per Cent, 78} ; Mid- 
land Consolidated Bristol and Birmingham Preference 4} per Cent, 1% dis. ; 
South Devon, 103 ; East Indian Extension, 15} ; Great Luxembourg Obliga- 

| tions, 3; Paris and Lyons, 434; Scinde Guaranteed 5 per Cent, 5}. Joint 
Stock Banks—English, Scottish, and Australian Chartered, 16}; London 
Chartered Bank of Australia, 15}. Miscellaneous—Crystal Palace Pre- 
ference, 4}; Electric Telegraph, 21; Van Diemen’s Land, 14}. 


3 per Cent Consols 86 Danish 3 per Cents 825 
| Ditto for Account 86} } Dutch 24 per Cents 63 4dexd 
| 3 per Cent Reduced 86) 2 Ditto 4 per Cents . & 5 
New 3 per Cents sé) y Mexican 3 per Cents 195 20 
Long Annuities 34 Peruvian 4) per Cents . 35 
| Bank Stock 205 7 Ditto 3 per Cents 513 
| Exchequer Bills 7 3 dis Portuguese 4 per Cents 15 Tex d 
j India Stock 217 20 tussian 5 per Cents 6 7 
Austrian 5 per Cents 80 2exd Ditto 4) per Cents 85 Texd 
Brazilian 5 per Cents 98 100 Spanish 3 per Cents 49 
| Belgian 44 per Cents . 23 Ditto Deferred . 2192 
| Chilian 6 per Cents . wWls Sardinian 5 per Cents sl 3 
| Danish 5 per Cents 100 2 Swedish 4 per Cents FORD 
BANK OF ENGLAND 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and &th Vi ia, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Saturday, the 5th day of Jan. 1856 


ISSUER DEPARTMENT 
£24,421,180 Government Debt 
Other Securitics 
Gold Coin and Bullion 


Silver Bullion 
} — 


£11,015,100 
3,459,900 
9,946,180 


Notes issued... 


£24,421,180 £24,421,180 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
Proprictors’ Capital £14,553 ,000 Government Securities (inclu 
Rest $,285,323 ding Dead Weight Annuity). £10,827 ,515 
Public Deposits* 5,514,535 Other Securities 19,871,874 
Other Deposits 12,607 840 Notes 6,520,375 
7 ld and Silver Coin 590,720 


Seven Days and other Bills $49,795 G 


£36,810,493 
& Dividend Accts 


£36 810,193 


* Including Exchequer, Saving- Banks, Commissioners of National Debt 





| the general position of the Board of Directors 


A special meeting of the Eastern Counties Railway Company is appointed 
to be held on the 25th instant, for the purpose of taking into consideration 
ind the state of the Company's 
iffairs, and of adopting such measures resolutions as may be deemed 
necessary for the due and proper administration of the affairs of the 
Company. 

The Colonial Bank has declared a dividend for the half-year at the rate of 
5 per cent per annum 


A prospectus has been issued of a ‘* Patent Jointed Ship Company 
Limited).”’ Capital, 50,000/. The object proposed is a novel one, being 
the construction and working of vessels composed of several sections, jointed 
each into the other, and admitting of being readily disconnected. One en- 
gine, it is stated, would suffice to work three sets tions ; one set loading 
it one port, a se ond discharging at another port, while a third is pe rlorm- 
ing the voyage between the ports of loading and discharg 
A * Surrey Gardens Company (Limited)”’ is announced The proposed 
capital is 40,0007, It is intended to tak lease of the Surrey Zo- 
ological Gardens, erect a gigantic music-hall, and give musical and othe 
entertainments. M. Jullien has been engaged as conductor of the music for 
five years, 
The 
transferred their 
house Company. 


of sex 


promoters of the London Joint-Stock 


Warehouse Company have 
interest to the London, Manchester, a1 


Foreign Ware- 


Palmer indebted to the firm of 
or 60,0007. ; as years went by and 
at length compelled to stop 


It appears that the deceased Mr was 
Palmer and Greene, Lichtield, 40,000/ 
the claim was not liquidated, Mr. Greene was 
payment. He had consulted friends about stopping some four or five years 
and was advised to goon. Coal-mines which he has are to be carried 
creditors. A dividend of 12s, 6d. in the pound is 


igo, 
m for the benefit of the 
expected. 

Messrs. George Greig and Co., «a London house engaged in the Cape trade, 
have suspe nded payments: hi sibilities, 25,000/ 

The prospects of the creditors of Mr. Oliver of Liverpool grow gloomier ; 
ship ventures from which much was expected having turned out disastrous, 


The Theatres. 


The Beaux Stratagen once one of the most favourite comedies of th 
old repertory, now a fossil relic of another period—has been revived at 
the Haymarket with great success, chiefly on account of the peculiar 
gusto with which Mr. Buckstone has ized on the character of the 


loutish servant Scrub, which he completely enamels with eccentric 
by-play. The party who has the least to do with the success is the au- 
thor; whose ethical code forms a deep gulf between him and the sym- 
pathies of the present ag We may be addicted to false morality, and 
perverted morality, and French morality, and German morality, and 
whatever “‘ shams” of the like species may be set before us; but we do not 
feel interested in the movements of a of personages who have 
no morality at all. Doubtless, however, there will be found a school 
of critics so very national, that they would wear a suit of clothes made of 


number 
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a union-jack rather than a coat of Gallic cut; 
loudly ys the old healthy style of comedy. Our Congreves, our 
Farquhars, were a little coarse, to be sure; but on that very 
account they are all the less dangerous; for they call things by their 
right names, and do not deck out vice with a specious form of virtue. 
This is the sort of reasoning which has been adopted for the last fifty 
years or so, whenever the defence of the most profligate set of writers 
that ever figured in a dramatic literature has been undertaken. The 
fundamental fallacy is the assumed repulsiveness of vice when exhibited 
in its own colours: but a very little experience acquired among the 
young of the male sex will soon convince the most heedless observer 
that the disgusting plainness with which a scapegrace will speak of 
vicious things and propensities is anything but a guarantee for his moral 
reformation. Vice, instead of being disguised, may be made amusing ; 
and this was the policy adopted by the wits of the Restoration period 
Their plays reflect not their own honesty, but a public that disliked 
virtue for its own sake, and would rather have been repelled than allured 
by an affectation of sentiment. We do not mean to say that the works 
of this period do any harm to a modern spectator; they are simply alien 
from his sympathies. Nay, we even recommend a visit to the Hay- 
market; for The Beaux’ Stratagem is exceedingly well acted, and as an 
historical monument the piece is certainly valuable. 


and these will speak 


As we have no space to write a * novella” of the Boccacio dimensions, 
we shall not attempt to describe the plot of the very amusing farce pro- 
duced at the Adelphi with the title Urgent Private Affairs. When a 
piece has a distinct idea for its basis, it is easy to state that idea and leave 
the luxuriant details to the imagination of the reader; but when a plot 
is merely formed by an ingenious concentration of incidents without 
illustrating any special character, collision, or subjective crotchet, one 
must relate everything or nothing. Let it be sufficient to say, that the 
jealous suspicions of Mr. Dentatus Dott are totally free from political 
allusion, and employ in a most diverting manner the whole comic forc« 
of the Adelphi, with Mr. Wright at its head. 





Partstan THEATRICALS. 

M. Alexandre Dumas, who has lately been thrown somewhat into thi 
shade by his son, has awakened from his lethargy, and furnished the 
Porte St. Martin with a trilogy in the antique style—(not the Gallo- 
Hellenic)—entitled LZ’ Orestic. The outline of the plot corresponds to 
the trilogy of JEschylus. 


THE SWEDISH NIGHTINGALE, 


Madame Jenny Goldschmidt-Lind has begun a series of ‘‘ misecllancous 
concerts,” at the Hanover Square Rooms. ‘The first was given on Thurs- 
day evening. Its announcement excited as much interest as the previous 
Exeter Hall concerts, and the rooms were crowded to the doors at the 
same high rates of admission. From her selection of music for her own 
singing, it seemed her wish to show herself as unrivalled in vocal power 
and the mechanism of her art as she had previously done in the sublime 
and pathetic expression of sacred music: and in this object to a great ex- 
tent she succeeded. We certainly never before heard her display such a 
marvellous extent of vocal power at one performance. For a little while 
her voice was veiled by a slight huskiness ; which seemed even to heighten 
the effect of her first air, Agathe’s beautiful prayer in the Freischit: 
She poured out its simple, long-drawn notes, with that deep, heartfelt 
fervour, which she alone seems able to feel and to « xpress. Her next 
piece was of a very different kind from Bellini’s weak opera 
Beatrice di Tenda ; in which a short recitative introduces one of those 
slight airs that are a mere ground to be covered ad libitum with em- 
broidery—one of those productions in which the composer does nothing 
in order that the singer may do everything. In this she showed not only 
her vocal power but her creative genius, filling up the meagre outlin 
with the richest details and the most exquisite colouring that could be 
imagined. In truth—as is always the case when one of these Italian com- 
monplaces is given by a great artist—the air was more hers than Bellini’s 
She followed this by a still more remarkable display—one of those eccen- 
tricities of which she, as Malibran was, seems to be fond, and which she 
executes as none save Malibran could execute. It was a “suite” of 
Chopin’s Pianoforte Mazourkas,—things of boundless difficulty even on 
the piano, and full of peculiar effects, which the piano, and that only in 
the hands of the greatest masters, can alone realize. The marvel of this 
performance lay in that matchless command of the scale and unerring 
certainty of intonation which enabled her to thread the mazes of the in- 
volved pianoforte passages, and to strike the widest and most unvocal 
intervals, with as much facility as the most finished player on the violin. 
There were many charming bits of meledy too; but the music, after all, 
was not Chopin’s. The movements were taken in times very different 
from those indicated by the composer, and their character was changed 
by the mode of execution. It was an exhibition, however, little less 
wonderful than Paganini’s of old. The audience accordingly listened with 
breathless astonishment, and applauded with enthusiasm. But they re- 
ceived a still higher delight from the specimen of simple ballad-singing 
whi h followed the old S« otch song * John And rson, My Joe a a per- 
formance as matchless and unique in its way as anything we have ever 
heard from Jenny Lind. It was the very soul of truth and nature, and 
was rendered still more engaging by her perfectly Scottish utterance, 
arising from her own Swedish accent. The words 

** And we'll sleep together at the foot, 
John Anderson, my joe!” 

will long vibrate on the ears and hearts of those who heard them. 
finished with the Swedish ‘* Echo Song,” which she used to sing for- 
merly. It is wild and strange ; 
Swedish country-girls, if they sing such music, must be extraordinary 
vocalists, beating the Swiss and the Tyrolese all to nothing 

Mr, Otto Goldschmidt played several pianoforte pieces, in different 
styles, and all of magnitude : Beethoven’s Concerto in G, Mendelssohn's 
Capriccio in B minor, and Bach’s Saraband and Allegro in A minor. In 
all of them he showed himself an accomplished performer, of the pure, 
classical school. He accompanied his wife, too, in Chopin’s mazourkas 
and the Scotch ballad, with remarkable tact and delicacy. 

These performances, with a couple of overtures and two songs by Herr 
Reichardt, made up the concert. 
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and so enormously difficult that the | 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR, COBDEN’S NEW PAMPHLET. 

Tue pamphlet is a lever with which an ingenious man may moye 
the world, provided he catches the world in the disposition to be 
moved, and exerts his force in the direction of the rolling orb, 
The man who thinks counter to the world, and puts forth his 
pamphlet to arrest the march of a nation, much more of two or 
three nations, undertakes a labour as thankless as that of Mrs, 
Partington in brooming back the Atlantic, and, since he is deal- 
ing with harder substances, more likely to get himself hurt in the 
effort. If he were to confront a railway-train with his walking- 
stick he might have an equal chance of victory and safety. Few 
pamphleteers have been more skilful, or more successful in the 
main, than Mr, Cobden, when he worked with the grain of the 
world. When the practical intellect of the country was first 
drifting and then rushing into free trade, Cobden rowed with the 
stream, and seemed to lead the current on which he floated - 
riding over Derby, Melbourne, Disraeli, Chandos, the landed 
gentry, and the once dominant influences of the country. But 
when he endeavours to arrest the war of the Western Powers—to 
claim for Russia sufferance as a country which has established a 
nuisance—his pamphlet breaks short in his hand, and he stands 
confessed as a man notof the age. The circumstances make all the 
difference. Mr. Cobden is not a man like Disraeli to make a dra- 
matic situation for himself by an imaginative adaptation of exist- 
ing circumstances. He can select his facts, but the facts must be 
made ready to his hand; and in this Peace pamphlet there is all 
the difference to his present available strength, whether he is 
using current facts, admitted everywhere and possessing an inhe- 
rent force in themselves, or bringing together remote facts not so 
generally received and not involving their own proof. 

On this occasion, Mr. Cobden avoids his commonest fault, that 
of setting others against him by the aggressive style of polemics, 
There are no attacks in his pamphlet, no personalities, and he 
studiously professes to abstain from controversy on the original 
causes of the dispute ; inviting “the most strenuous supporter of 
the war, and the most urgent advocate of peace,” to meet him 
‘on the common ground of the probabilities of the future.” Mr. 
Cobden, in fact, is uneasy at his own position. He resents the 
idea of being identified with a policy whieh ipso facto causes him 
to be shelved; and he endeavours to conform to the condition of 
being listened to, by not raising a controversy upon points which 
the people have agreed to consider as settled. But the distine- 
tion is only in manner; in matter he is the same Cobden. There 
is the same active discovery of facts in conspicuous plaees, the 
same industry in putting them together after carcful selection ; 
the same plain argument couched in the most convincing form of 
direct statement ; the same relentless adherence to a first fixed 
idea, with the settled purpose of collecting such evidence, and 
such evidence only, as will establish that starting proposition. 

Mr. Cobden has been in Russia; he has read Tengoborski, Dan- 
by Seymour, Haxthausen, Huc, and the Sebastopol Committee’s 
report ; with the obvious literature of the century on Russia, he 
has figures at the tips of his fingers. He instructs us in the na- 
ture of the Russians at home—their unwarlike, tractable, hum- 
ble, half-civilized state ; their amazing power of applying the 
rudest vehicles, with their herds of hardy horses, to gallop over 
vast spaces in wonderfully short time, at wonderfully coal cost. 
He can describe, and deplore while describing, the Protectionist 
»olicy which has—let Derby chuckle over the admission !—ren- 
vered Russia independent of foreign trade, while down the Volga, 
across the Caspian, and through the Kiachta pass into Persia 
and Central Asia, China, and the newly-sought region of the 
Amoor, he pushes a landward trade. Mr. Cobden has chapter 
and verse for everything; and, having actually visited Russia, 
he can say—‘‘ I have been there ; I have seen this ; a Russian 
peasant told me that,”—which gives life, distinctness, and au- 
thority to his pamphlet. It is a compilation, as it were, plated 
with a superficial personal glance over the face of accessible Rus- 
sia, and silver-edged with some information collected from com- 
mercial men on the spot, so that the whole may pass for solid and 
precious metal, among those who do not apply the trials of de- 
liberate weight and solvent test to the body of the text. Yet, 
because it is given with Mr. Cobden’s manner, which is plain and 
‘* unadorned ’’—because it treats of commercial facts, which he 
handles with the air of a master, and because some of his facts 
are uncontrovertible—it will have a considerable influence in some 
quarters ; the more since there is a growing sympathy prepared to 
receive the whispers of discontent. When he says that the Rus- 
sian people are the most unwarlike people in the world, he com- 
bines some personal observations with the authority of Danby 
Seymour ; and the combined effect is likely to make a good num- 
ber of people in this country regard the Russians as a truly patient 
and a pacific race—their boundless and ceaseless aggressions upon 





their neighbours notwithstanding. Mr. Cobden tells that 
the Russian ‘ people” have no interest in “ foreign af- 
fairs”; and he makes enough show of their ignorance, their 


‘* village ” life, and their contentment, with the want of out- 
landish appliances, to command acceptance of his assertion ; 
until we remember that *‘ Russia,” ae another interpretation 
of that arbitrary title, takes so much interest in foreign affairs 
that she has her agents in many courts, her spies in almost every 
important country under the sun. Read Mr. Cobden’s pamphlets 
forgetting the other half of the story, and you will believe that 
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nothing can rouse the Russians to attack foreigners, except an in- 
yasion of “‘ their soil” and an outrage of their religious feelings, 
—forgetting that this same superstitious dogmatism draws Russia 
into the foreign country of Turkey to intrigue with orthodox 
Greek Christians, and that the ve ry patience of the people makes 
them lend themselves to a Government which has always been 
able to lead them against any army, whether on ‘their own soil” 
or on land taken from other powers, as the soil of Hungary, 
Sweden, Germany, and Italy, It is true that the Russian peasant 
dreads war, because to be sent to the wars is equivalent to our 
transportation, with this difference, that the Russian landowner, 
who supplies recruits to the Government, can use the power of 
selection for the gratification of his own local tyrannies and re- 
yenges. But aserf at home, the Russian is aserf still on the field, 
believing that the Czar can verily direct his destiny; and this 
substitutes for a choice the savage ardour of a blind superstition. 
Mr. Cobden discusses the finances of Russia with a facility of 
figures that imparts vivacity to the dry subject ; and, sunk in his 
pages, you might believe, that poor as the country is, and inca- 
pable of foreign aggression, it has all the power of a poor country 
and a vast space, with all its means concentrated in the hands of 
Government. ‘Do not gamble with beggars,” is a good rule at 
Newmarket ; and Mr. Cobden applies it to contests with a Power, 
poor, big, and inert, who can as little march upon Europe as the 
Carpathians could march, and can as little be occupied and con- 
quered as the great Sahara could be subdued or the Pampas in- 
vested. He has not lost his cunning with figures and facts; and, 
arrayed as he arrays them, they must have a certain influencc 
with those who read the pamphlet-—and the pamphlet only. 

It is when Mr. Cobden om s these facts, or endeavours to put 
them together with facts which other persons know somewhat 
better than himself, that the impolicy ot following his lead ap- 
pears from the very internal evidence of his writing. He paints 
the effects which a prolonged warfare may have upon the floating 
capital of this country: the traders, and through them the work- 
ing classes, those who feel the want of money, see their own trade 
dwindling before their eyes, and know that a day is coming 
when a stinted domestic commerce will cause stoppage for manu- 
facturing industry ; and as they listen, such people respond, as 
great meetings of the working classes answer speakers that talk 
home to their hearts, with acclamations of assent. But when be- 
cause of these fearful sacrifices he proposes simply to abandon th« 
war and all that it has even now attained, any class of the people 
will stop, and will let him go on by himself. It is in the conelu- 
sion of his pamphlet, in his statesmanship, that he separates him- 


self from the whole of the public, and distinctly marks himself 


out to be not a statesman for his country at the present day. 

Mr. Cobden formally announces his policy as including these 
five points,—1, to withdraw every British soldier from Russian 
territory ; 2, to abandon the policy of endeavouring to extort 
guarantees from Russia; 3, to recur to the policy of constituting 
Germany and Austria the living barricades against the encroach- 
ments of Russia; 4, to abandon the attempt at constituting a 
balance of power and international law by means of war, when 
peace alone would effect any such construction ; to attempt the 
formation of a league of Europ an states for such a purpose; or 
if they decline to form part of a league against Russian encroach- 
ments, to accept the refusal as a proof that his own alarms had 
been exaggerated ; 5, to deal with a question of naval force as an 
European question, and to procure a reduction of navies to the 
limited scale of the American navy before she began to increas 
it recently as a precaution against the increased navies of France 
and England. These are Mr. Cobden’s five propositions—the 
elements of what would be his poliey were he in power and abl 
te carry it out. The greater portion of them, it will be observed, 
is negative. The one practical proposal is to abandon every 
other precaution against Russia except that which we must ac- 
cept from Germany and Austria. 

This is his main proposal. Russia, he says, shows no tendency 
te encroach except upon Mahomedan countries,—a large excep- 
tion, and even so the assertion must be qualified, by considering 
how far Russia has encroached upon other Christian countries be- 
sides Poland. If she were to advance, he says, upon Europe, 
Germany and Austria would be the first to feel the effects; they 
must resist; and to them, therefore, he looks. This might be a 
sound reliance if Germany, or even Austria, were free: and we 
could imagine one mode of carrying it out, at some distant day. 
But we must remember that Germany is not free; that she is 
bound by compacts, by special and elaborate court alliances, by 
combinations of governments and armies, arranged under the 
general settlement of 1815. We remember what a large, active, 
and almost overwhelming share, Alexander the First took in 
planning that settlement. Germany, therefore, is a/ready bound, 
according to the hereditary will and pleasure of the Czar; and 
how ean we trust the defence of Europe to her? Mr. Cobden’s 
wy might have been perfectly sound if the settlement of 1815 
tad not been accomplished by this country at the suggestion of 
our present enemy. Before, then, we can carry out his policy 
and a high policy it may be—we must wndo what was done in 


1815. ‘ What next,” he asks by the title of his pamphlet, “and 
next?” The paulo-post-futurum appears to us to lie in that un- 
doing. We may-drift into that pohiey yet; but would Mr. Cob- 


den, earnest and enthusiastic in his desire for immediate peace, 
adopt a policy which by the constituted governments of Europe 
would be called alarming and subversive, and which ec rtainty 
cannot be initiated save in a baptism of blood ? 
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CIVIL LIST AND PENSION DIFFICULTIES, 
NOTWITHSTANDING the prosperity of capitalists and artisans 
under the special activities created by the war, those who 
have not a ready command of capital, or who cannot adapt 
themselves to the particular requirements of the day, are 
suffering severely. The state of things tells, for « xample, 
upon the class of merchants who deal in limited amounts of 
goods, and who find their limited business contracted to the 
closest possible narrowness, all dealers are anxious to 
avoid risk, and to live “from hand to mouth,” Thus, many a 
man in the middle class, who has hitherto enjoyed a modest in- 
come, now finds the income daily dwindling to proportions which 
threaten to remove him to a decidedly lower class in the scale of 
society. Those, again, who deal in superfluities which are not of 
the most expensive kind, and which therefore are not in special 
demand by the wealthy, sce their business dwindling day by 
day almost to extinction. Other causes have contributed ‘with 
this general contraction of optional business to injure the trade in 
books, so much that many writers of high standing, whose posi- 
tion still remains distinguished before the world, are literally de- 
prived of present revenue. It does not matter to the Macau- 
lays, the Tennysons, the Dickenses, whose productions have the 
stamp of authority, popularity, or royal favour—their currency is 
received at all seasons ; but men not intellectually of an inferior 
grade are made to know the difference most severely in purse and 
cupboard, and some have to face the direst of all fiends in the do- 
mestic household. The consequence is a severe pressure upon the 
ordinary resources of aid for such classes, and a corresponding 
bitterness of disappointment by those who have with increased 
numbers to share a limited allowance. We do not wonder, then, if 
we see an outburst of impatience at the individual amounts dis- 
tributed to the less fortunate of the literary class. 

Among recent instances of this not unnatural indignation, we 
see a set attack upon Government for a pension of 25/, a year be- 
stowed upon Mr. Haydn, the author of the ‘ Dictionary of Dates,” 
Only 25/. a year for a literary man whose works are of the greatest 
practical use to numbers in this country! On the face of it, this 
case is deserving of indignation vet we are not to presume that 
those facts state the whole of the case as it ought to be under- 
stood. It is well known that the funds available for assistance of 
this kind is limited by a Parliamentary restriction, which fixes 
12007. a year as the maximum of additions that gan be made in 
\ It was a harsh and rude method of stopping the 
not perhaps without its 


be cause 


any one year, 
mischievous abuse of the Civil List 
utility at the moment, but certainly very improper now, if no 
longer needed as a harsh instrument to cut short the abuses to 
which the Civil List was then liable. The limit, however, exists, 
and is imperative upon any Minister who has to advise the distri- 
bution of the Royal patronage. Before we can estimate the merits 
of Mr. Haydn’s case, we must know who were the other claimants, 
and what amount of the fund remained virtually as well as lite- 
rally available when his claim came before the Government, 
There was a case not very dissimilar while Lord Derby’s Govern- 
a pension of 70/. a year was bestowed upon 
a gentleman of acknowledged merit, and the amount was ludi- 
crously inadequate ; but 70/, happened to be the exact sum which 
Was unappropriated at that time, and in bestowing that sum Mr, 
Disraeli bestowed all that remained at his disposal. In such a 
case indignation is not fairly to be levelled at the Minister, but at 


ment Was In powel 


an unreasonable restriction, 

se a practical difficulty in award- 
in point of fact more 
Those who 


There is some reason to suppé 
ing to Mr. Haydn a higher pension, sinc 
has been given, though not from the Civil List fund. 
are acquainted with the circumstances are aware that Mr, Haydn’s 
claims to assistance have been acknowledged practically, and that 
the 25/, does not represent the amount of assistance furnished 
even at the present moment. It is no secret that Mrs, Haydn, 
whose character and conduct have secured her general esteem, 
has been placed in a position to aid in the maintenance of the 
family by trade: and the fund which enabled her to do so was 
1007. contributed by Lord Palmerston from his private purse, 
aided by contributions from Mr. Disracli and other gentlemen, 
Nor is even that all: among the many hundreds of kind acts 
which Lord Shaftesbury has performed privately, has been the 
education of one of Mr, Haydn's daughters in a manner that pro- 
mises to secure for her a permane nt employment. These cireum- 
stances materially modify the aspect of the case. They are of 
course known to the Minister, who is responsible for the distribu- 
tion of the Royal fund. ‘They might, if he were a man given to 
angry impulses, irritate him at the injustice of the strictures to 
which he has been subjected, and might induce him to desist from 
further interference in a case where further interference is by no 
means impossible, For although it may have been impossible 
at first, to fix a pension higher than a given amount, it 1s always 


’ 
possible to increase a pension, 


STATE OF THE EASTERN COUNTIES RAILWAY. 
Tne line of railway from London to Norwich by way of Cambridge 
seems in a fit state to be shut up. Colonel Wynne, of the Royal 
Engineers, who has examined it under the orders of the Board of 
Trade, states that ‘‘the public cannot travel over the railway 
Cambridge, and Norwich, without incurring 
described as to a con- 
many 


between London, 
serious risk.” The 
siderable extent traversing 
parts, during wet seasons 


railway must be 
low ground which is in 
under water. To a great extent, 
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the line runs upon viaducts, with numerous bridges, and it stands | to be, they would constitute a very permanent property, kept up at 
upon timbers, In many of the bridges the — is spanned by | no great cost, and so far possessing a credit which would render 
single longitudinal timbers. Both these classes of timbers are | any extension comparatively easy, and the reproduction of q 
rotting away ; the uprights are rotting throughout the length at | defective part a matter of no great difficulty. But how much of 
the top and where they enter the ground; the transverse tim- | that 300,000,000/. really represents the masonry, engineering, 
bers appear to be peculiarly rotted at the ends, ‘to the extent of | iron-work, and plain surface of the railway, it would be impossible 
about half the depth.” It would appear, therefore, that by the | to tell; we only know, that out of that great capital total, a large 
simple action of the weather and the water, the structure of the gong has been expended on fighting lines, on competing 
ets and bridges in many places, even if unused, would at no | lines, on law expenses, on the little outlays for the purpose of 
very distant date tumble down. This structure, in this state, is | ‘‘making things pleasant,” including excessive prices paid for 
daily traversed by railway trains; the slow trains on that line | land to purchase the favour of landed proprietors with their Par. 
being much employed in conveying goods, coals, and beasts. The | liamentary influence. We now, in this year 1856, require solid 
passenger-trains, although the speed is not very great, still go | railways fit for the service of the country at the present day ; and 
fast enough to cause a very considerable oscillation and jolting ; | we find that the money which ought to be expended for that pur- 
and this oscillation and jolting, apparent to all passengers who | pose has been expended in evanescent projects. It onl be 
use the line, had induced the Corporation of Norwich to appeal to | sound economy at once to commence the work of reconstruction 
the Government. where the construction is faulty ; but the capital that otherwise 

There is no denying difficulties which must have beset the en- | we might have used for that purpose has been sunk in false 
terprise of railway-construction in the Eastern Counties from the | railway projects, or lines made for share-dealing rather than for 
very first. Speaking generally, the tract of country is swampy; | traffic, so that when we actually feel the want of the capital we 
is connected, in fact, with that system of swamps that extends | find that the capital has been anticipated. 

Northwards even into the celebrated Lincolnshire Fens,—a con- Some of the measures resorted to for the purpose of eking out 
dition which made it the more necessary to take redoubled pre- | receipts probably tend to increase the adverse balanee. It isa 
cautions in order to render the line safe for the public a for | sound maxim in railway management, that since capital is already 
the proprietors. The result, however, confirms the belief, that | sunk in the line, that plan of traffic is the best which raises the 
the object was not to construct a railway upon which the public | largest amount of revenue, whatever the percentage on capital, in 
could travel in the present years, the future of those days, and | order at least to diminish the deadweight of the loss. But there is 
which the proprictors could hold as a stable and lasting property ; | one form of traffic which probably brings in revenue as fast as any 
it was to create railways only as a pretext for shares—just stable | other, and is yet a direct loss. In order to attract custom, and to 
enough “to make things pleasant ” in Capel Court, an not in the | make direct returns, it is the practice to advertise and employ 
Eastern Counties: and the maneuvre was for a time successful. | excursion-trains,—usually very Sears, and while stopping for a 
The cost falls at present upon the shareholders; and, according to | considerable time at the station traversing the intermediate dis- 
Colonel Wynne’s report, the sacrifice would fall ultimately upon | tances at some speed. Now such trains, particularly where the 
the passengers, if they continued to use the timber-sustained lines, | line is ill-constructed, necessarily have an ve effect upon 
without further and speedy strengthening. the permanent way. It is a great question, whether the profit of 

But it is of no use now to complain; the first thought is, the | such trains equals the amount of wear and tear which they occasion. 
direct, speedy, and effectual remedy. Nobody would think of | If it does not, evidently the directors are doing more to beat down 
closing the system of railways; it would be a great calamity. | their railway without replacing capital, in proportion as they re- 
Railways have superseded the ordinary roads; and if they have | sort to this system of extra cheap trains. 
not yet reached some of the more rural parts of the Eastern The subject must be examined both in its engineering and in 
Counties, they have at all events accustomed the inhabitants of | its financial aspect. It is evident that a railway company cannot 
the more populous districts to the new mode of travelling. Dis- | be trusted, even on the score of self-interest in the long run, with 
continue the travelling, and the district would not be restored to | the safety of the public. The Government must, as in this 
the condition in which it was before we had the iron road, but | instance, exercise some kind of vigilance and control. We have 
would be placed in so much worse condition as being contrasted | unconsciously traversed a period in which the closing of the 
with other districts still using the expeditious travelling. Eastern Counties Railway was not unlikely. If it had happened 

The first suggestion, of course, is that of repairs; and repairs | so, the Directors and shareholders would have been compelled 
are already proceeding at the Norwich end of the line, while one | either to abandon the business to those who could undertake it, 
line of rails is closed. In order, however, to interrupt the traffic as | or to find new capital, whatev er might be the effect upon the old 
little as possible, some parts, particularly the bridges, have been shares, in order to render the railway serviceable. No advantage 
repaired without stripping the superstructure—without, in fact, | was gained by postponing this reckoning ; on the contrary, every 
going to the heart of the evil; and it is evident that a similar day the discredit, the destruction to property, and the possible 
diffi ulty would present itself in all directions. To reconstruct any shock to the very use of railways, were rendered more imminent, 
part of the line would be to suspend the traffic, and to stop those | and worse in character. While the results, therefore, confirm 
receipts which go to support a declining dividend. Any relue- | what we have frequently said, as to the policy of promptly sur- 
tance to resort to such a step would be analogous to the policy | rendering the general control of railways to the Government, 
which has caused the lines to be starved for so many years in re- | leaving the companies to concentrate their attention upon their own 
pairs, and has caused them to be so inadequate in their construe- | disputes, it proves also that all parties would save loss—the share- 
tion from the first. In truth, it would appear that nothing could | holders loss of property, and the public loss of life—by settling the 
be quite effectual without a total reconstruction of the old system | financial as well as the engineering question without further delay. 
of railways in the Eastern Counties,—a measure which would 
| 
| 











cause such an increase to the capital account as would effectually WARREN ON LABOUR, 
swallow up any dividend upon the original shares. Man is not bound to be absolutely in the right—who ean be so? 
The next expedient would be one frequently recommended by | —but he is bound to feel rightly, to wish the right, and to desire 
our correspondent Mr. Bridges Adams—a decisive and large re- | that his fellows should appreciate the rightness of his motives. 
duction of the weight of the trains. It is not for us to estimate | If all men would acknowledge that obligation, and act upon it, 
the difficulties which might be imposed by such a measure in the | how many conflicts would be spared, how many errors corrected 
increase of cost. It happens that some of the most important | without jar! If all public men would address themselves to 
traffic on the Eastern Counties, particularly the traffic in beasts, | questions of conflict in the same studious and conciliatory spirit 
would render a plan of light and frequent trains less profitable | which Mr. Warren, the Recorder of Hull, displayed lately in his 
than where the great portion of the traflic consists of passengers. | lecture on “ Labour, its Rights, Difficulties, Dignity, and Conso- 
But there is a more serious difficulty. The whole of the carriages | lations,” we should not be very long before all classes would dis- 
and engines would have to be replaced by others of lighter con- | cover that “ identity of interests” which philosophy can see— 
struction ; while the Eastern Counties is burdened with a mass of | and only philosophy. Mr. Warren wins the right to speak out 
rolling stock derived from the several companies which are amal- | to the working classes, by appealing to the human feeling which 
gamated to form the present incorporation. It is this superabun- | he shares with them; and they will believe him, because he be- 
dance of old rolling stock which is advanced as a plea for having | lieves them. 
furnished the Tilbury line with rolling stock upon peculiarly They call themselves ‘‘ White slaves”: he tells them that la- 
easy terms. One of the expedients for getting custom, as it were, | bour is free; and surely he is nearer the truth than they are. 
upon easy terms, is this using up of old stock, which would other- | Labour is the absolute property of the labourer—in political-eco- 
wise apparently be nothing better than lumber. The Eastern | nomy ; in books itis the true foundation of wealth—for others who 
Counties must therefore be regarded in the light of being its own | do not labour but use it on the “ sic vos” principle; but it has 
broker—appropriating its own stock taken at second-hand from | made great advance towards emancipation. In ancient Greece, the 
its constituent members. How would shareholders like to sacri- | labourer was absolutely a slave; in Rome, when a great man was 
fice property thus economically used, and to refurnish the district | assassinated, four hundred of the slaves he possessed were put to 
with new carriages and engines ? | death; in England before the fourteenth century, the labourer 
Turn it as you may, you come back upon this master difficulty, | was a villein, sold with the land; and then began the first 
the inadequacy of the capital to cover the necessities of the Com- | step in the emancipation of labour—the practice of hiring. But 
pany. It is not that the capital is of an amount inadequate to | in Edward the Third’s time passed that Statute of Labourers 
the district; but it has been devoted to other things besides the | which prohibited the labourer from asking more than a fixed rate ; 
proper construction and service of the railway. In this respect,the | and it has only been by slow degrees that the principle of leaving 
Eastern Counties concern only constitutes a glaring instance of | him free to choose his master and fix his own price has been 
an economy that has prevailed everywhere. The 300,000,000/. | fully recognized. It was Joseph Hume who procured, in 1824, 
which forms the capital of the railways in the United King- | the repeal of thirty-five statutes forbidding combination of men; 
dom ought to represent a very fair amount of solid construction; | a hasty removal of restraints, which led to conspiracies, and to 
and if the general mass of railways were as solid as they ought | sworn brotherhoods for the purpose of putting down “ knobsticks,” 
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Hence further 
interfering with 
is now positively 


and even assassinating ‘‘ oppressive masters.” 
legislation, in 1825, to restrain the men from 
each other, or coercing each other: and so labow 
free. 6 - 5 : 

Labour 1s free 1n theory, so f 
comparatively free, and great progress is m towards setting it 
perfeetly free, in practice. But some tions remain. The 
decision in the case of the Wolverhampton tin-plate-workers 


itutes reach. It is 





» as these st 








restric 


shows that the interpretation of protection egainst coercion may | 


be stretched to prevent effective codperation among the men; 
while at this moment a number of Lancashire firms are about to 
sustain at law their right to combine in closing their mills for 
the purpose of putting coercion on the workmen, The law of 
settlement, still unrepealed, does much towards binding the work- 
man to a spot, and so to check home migration and its effect in 
counteracting a competitive decline of wages. The police-law 
compels the workman penally to fulfil his stipulated task of work, 
and leaves him against the master only a c’vi/ claim for wages 
due. 

These, however, are only remnants of a far greater bondage, 
and the progress of late years has been not less marked in the de- 
sire to act for the benctit of the working classes than in a better 
understanding of their interests. The laws to restrict the hours 
of labour, and to compel the boxing-off of machinery in factories, 


are substantial evidences of that design, though they partake of 


all the defects of measures which set off one gratuitous restraint 
against another. If the working classes were unfettered by po- 
lice-compulsions, settlement, combination-laws, and yvagraney- 
laws,—interpreted and administered by the employing class, 

they would probably decline to serve in mills where the machi- 
nery was unsafe, without statutes compelling masters to attempt 
impracticable fencings, which only increase the risk, and offer no 
barriers to the foolhardy. But statesmen are steadily advancing 
equally from the dogmatism of labour-cocreion and of labour- 
protection. Mr. Warren has oceasion to quote Sir Robert Peel, 
whose far-seeing views, even at an early age, are attested by 
Plumer Ward, and whose practical and progressive liberality was 


proved by his votes and speeches in Parliament. Peel was for 
removing restraints on labour, for increasing its protections; but 


above the mere material results of political economy he set the 
moral welfare of the labouring class; and when statesmen have 


near the victim at the time of death stand implicated by the 
event. Some of these last cases suggest a horrible fear that poi- 
soning may be much more extensive in society than we have sup- 
posed,—that English society in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century may rival in its poisonous tricks the society of dissi- 
pated Paris or degenerate Rome. Who, on feeling unaccountably 
ill, knows but that it may be his wife, his sister, his servant, or 
his medical attendant, that is dooming him to destruction? It is 
inevitable that suspicions of this sort must cross the mind of num- 
bers, especially where valetudinarian qualms are accompanied by 
unhappy discords, perhaps cross interests, of the household, But 
how much more horrible is it to reflect that suspicion of this kind 
in the event of death must in many instances hght upon the in- 


| nocent! Mrs. Wooler, for example, has manifestly died of poison: 


she was surrounded by her husband, her sister, female friends, 
the servant, and her medical men: she may be said to have died 
in their hands, of poison which some of them suspected, and sus- 
pected for many days; and yet, without an attempt to trace the 


| mode in which the poison was administered, she was so suffered 


to linger and die. 

With regard to the medical men in this case, speaking of them 
collectively,—for there were distinctions in their behaviour,— 
they appear to have committed the mistake of confounding the 
proper object of their vigilance. They refrained from pressing home 
the suspicion suggested by the symptoms, because they feared, 
if they had divulged their impressions sooner, to point out 
a particular person as guilty. It is a very curious mistake 
in logic. They were delicate towards that particular per- 
son, because they did him the injustice of going a great way 
towards presuming his guilt. They refrained from detect- 
ing him, as it were, because they believed him guilty; and they 
flinched from the responsibility of fastening that guilt upon him. 
It usually happens that men make mistakes when they travel 
beyond their province. The medical men had nothing to do with 


| Mr. Wooler: the whole object of their regard ought to have been 


the disease and rescue of Mrs. Wooler. If they had stuck to that 
question, their course would have been quite clear. Here was a 
woman dying of poison, the gencral character of which they cor- 
rectly understand. The poison, of course, must have been ad- 


| ministered to her ; and the whole question for them should have 


learned the full meaning of that rule, they will need less both of | 


coercion and of protection. 
It is here that we arrive at the present terminus of ‘‘ progress.” 


The best and most advanced of our economist-moralists exhibit a | 


decided want of clear, consistent, or stable opinions. Mr. Warren 


sees the mechanizing and debasing tendency of over-division of 


employments, which will perfectly absorb a fellow creature in the 
one lifelong idea of making pin-heads; he preaches eloquently 
against the two giant fiends of the household, improvidence and 


intoxication ; and he urges the workman to sustain the trade of 


the country against foreign competition: but how can the work- 
ing men listen to him for more than the hour in which he spoke, 
when the only nexus between man and master in ordinary days 
is the wages due? Do masters, as a class, look beyond that 
aexus ? if they do not, why should the working men ? Sclf-interest 
is the one prompter of the master, even when he behaves well to 
his hand: why should the men have a higher motive? Mr. 
Warren himself urges, as the strongest appeal, cases in which 
men who had worked for wages have attained to the enjoyment 
of large fortunes; forgetting that such cases are and must be 
exceptional, and that he is talking of the working classes as a 


body. But the argument is weaker on moral than on statis- 
tieal grounds. Mr. Warren dwells, and justly, on the dig- 
nity of labour; he repeats, with Caird and other preachers 
of the day, the truth that the workman is a tool in th 
hands of the Creator, who works in us and through us. Now 
labour ¢s full of dignity when it is conscious of that dele- 
gation ; but then it feels the instinct strong to do the work 
tor the sake of the work, not the wages—to do the work well 


for the sake of excellence, not of selfish gain. It is this dis- 
interested ambition which animates the scientitic philosopher ; and 
any man who is swayed by it shares the dignity of the philo- 
sopher, be he humble or exalted. But to him, no examples of 
“plums ” made by sharp trading or plodding selfishness ar 
needed as incentives. Now all men, or all but exc ptional men, 


have this higher motive latent within them ; and it is most di- 
rectly called forth when they are trained and instructed, and 
when they find that “ their betters "—their real betters, in edu- 


cation and conduct—meet them with even justice and generous 
sympathy. To remove the remnants of ive restraint which 
still taint our statute-book, and to let the spirit of practical re- 
ligion guide the intercourse between man and man, not trusting 
in the “ sole nexus,”—these are the influences both for elevating 
the labourer and rendering his labour more efficient : and such ap- 
peals as Mr. Warren’s lecture go far in the right direction, on the 
last stage of the good journey. 


THE POISON CASES. 
A FAILURE of justice does not consist only in the escape « f “the 
guilty”; its worst part is the failure of a defence for the in- 
hocent. 
such cases as those of Wooler at Darlington or Cook at Rugeley, 
two classes of the innocent are declared to be without prote ction, 
—those who are to be poisoned, and those who from their being 


been, first, how could the poison get at her; and secondly, how 
could they protect her against further administration of the drug ? 
It is evident that one course must have been quite successful: if 


| the medical men had constituted themselves a committee en per- 


manence, had administered the medicaments themselves and them- 
selyes alone, any further tampering with the dying woman would 
have been absolutely impossible. 

It is indeed still a question, of which we are not prepared to 
presume the conclusion, whether or not a poison might not have 
been administered by the deceased herself. It is well known that 
some persons have a peculiar faculty for resisting the action of 
poisonous drugs: some men take enormous doses of opium with 
impunity; we have heard of one who daily swallowed enough 
prussic acid to kill a horse ; and if we are not mistaken instances 


| have occurred of arsenic being swallowed with a similar hardi- 


| is legibl 


| hood, 


Arsenic is sometimes taken for cosmetic purposes. Like 
mereury, it is caleulated to accumulate in the system; and it is 
quite conceivable that, with the special irritation which it causes, 
it might so far travel beyond the ordinary course as to have tainted 
those very instruments that appeared to be the means of adminis- 
tering it. We are not prepared to dispute medical opinions which 
say that this is impossible; we only know that medical men are 
very hasty in pronouncing things impossible, and that some few 
years ago the mere presence of arsenic, even in microscopic quan- 
tities, would be roundly denied in cases where it is now notorious. 
But the condition of Mrs. Wooler was one which at all events de- 
manded a modest but an eager and peremptory investigation ; not 
for the purpose of deciding que stions of guilt or innocence, but for 
the purpose of finding out how the arsenie got where it was, and 
how its further administration could be prevented. Guilt or in- 
nocence might have been discovered by inquiry, but the first duty 
of the medical man was to do that work for its own sake. 

The latest case suggests a further question, At the inquest, 
yesterday, on the body of Mrs. Palmer, the exhumed wife of the 


tugeley surgeon, all went as smoothly as possible. Witness after 


witness—Mrs. Palmer’s sister-in-law, her brother-in-law, her ser- 
vant, her nurse, her medical attendants, all described a very na- 
tural scene of gradual death by a known discase—‘ English 


cholera.” Medicines were duly sent in by Mr. Bamford ; who 
was quite sure that he had never sent tartar emetic in mistake for 
tartrate of potass. It curiously happened that the patient never 
had her constant symptom, vomiting, when one friend, a Mrs. 
Wells, was with her; but what then? The character of the case 
even to the hired nurse; who gave her testimony— 
describing Mrs, Palmer’s retiring disposition and’wish for seclusion, 
Palmer’s assiduity and grief—with a propricty that drew applause 
from the sympathizing auditory of the Corone r’s Court. Ona 


| chemical analysis, Professor Taylor and Dr. Owen Rees found not 


a trace of disease; but the body was saturated with antimony, 


| probably administered in frequent doses of tartar emetic. The 
new questions, then, are these 
1. Does adulteration of drugs amount, often, to actual poisoning? [In 


Where the discovery of poisoning is not carried home in this very case the antimony seems to have been adulterated with arsenic !] 


2. Are medical men sufficiently alive to the possibility of poisoning in 


| obscure or equivocal cases ; or do they often let it pass in the disguise of 


a supposed disease ? 
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BOOKS. 


INSIDE SEBASTOPOL AND EXPERIENCES IN CAMP.* 
A voyaGeE to Constantinople and Balaklava, albeit in a screw- 
steamer with no other passengers than self and friend, is no very 
striking subject ; a return-passage from Constantinople to Mar- 
seilles by the French line of steamers is hacknied enough ; the inside 
of Sebastopol, the appearances of the camp, and the anonymous 
gossip of officers, noncommissioned officers, and privates, have 
got somewhat stale from frequent repetition by newspaper cor- 
respondents. An account would indeed be welcome from a 
military man of judgment and spirit, who could give a critical 
resumé of the whole affair—not partial truth from the ‘ graphic,” 
dogmatic, or canting civilian point of view, which we have had 
already ; but the whole truth, in which the oceurrences of war 
should be judged by the general practice of war and the special 
circumstances of the siege of Sebastopol. 

There is no knowledge of war in this book. The writer has 
less apparent notion of the inevitable hardships of a campaign 





SS 
and to move out of the trenches in the same divisions, to support the storm. 
ing party 

‘* * At the moment of the assault there were not above thirty Russiang jn 
the Redan ; the fire was very feeble, and the storming party ran along the 
open space, and were over the works with no great loss, 

** «Pwo divisions of the supports were now marched out of the trenches 
There was nothing to oppose them: except a few dropping shots inside, aj} 
was as silent as the grave. When, however, they got half-way between the 
trenches and the Russian works, a panic seemed to seize them. They did 
not run away, but they stood still. We saw their officers trying to excit, 
them by voice and gesture to advance. Some even took hold of their coats 
and tried to start them, as you would try to start a jibbing horse. It wags 
all in vain; they would not move. The men who were inside called t; 
them to come on, and told them there was no one there: but it was of no 
use ; they stood still. ° ° . ” 

***The moment of victory passed away. The Russian supports came up in 
vast numbers: instead of finding five thousand Englishmen on the top of 
the hill, protected by the Russian guns now turned upon their former own- 
ers, the Russians found only the five hundred men who had first got in, and 
these engaged in desultory sharpshooting with the scanty garrison which 
lurked among the traverses, 

***The fresh army of enemies did what we ought to have done; they 


| charged with the bayonet, drove the remnant of our five hundred men 


than the most dolorous of newspaper-reporters, troubled in mind | 


at the absence of porters, ‘‘ boots,” and other conveniences of urban 
and hotel life. He lands at Balaklava expecting inns, horses, or 
railway-trains to the camp, and a tent for hire; and is told in 
form of inuendo, by a sea-captain he falls in with, that he is a 


“T. G.” that is a “travelling gent,”—the number of which 
| 


species out there has given rise to the abbreviation. 


But though the author of Inside Sebastopol is not a competent | 


military critic, or a well-prepared traveller for rough countries, 
he is a very smart and flashy writer; as dogmatic as ‘‘ our own 
correspondent,” quite as much disposed as he to listen to any one 
with an abuse or a blunder to tell of ; more unscrupulous, from a 
profounder anonymous; perhaps less qualified to form a judgment 
on what is told him, from want of practice. But, whatever opin- 
ion may be formed of the man or his matter, his manner is 
good according to the taste of the day. The way of putting 
things is pointed and trenchant; there is no mistake about the 
meaning. The writer’s model seems to be Edthen; and in some 
of the better parts a sort of superficial approach may be made 
to that book; only there is less ease, less reticence, and less 
soundness of judgment. There is also less matter, and more 
effort to su yply the place of it by quotations from the classics, 
historical allusions, and dint of writing. 
part of the passage out and home is trite or flat in spite of its vi- 
vacious period-turning. 

The points of greatest interest in the matter of the volume, and 
of greatest force as regards the writing, concern the alleged mis- 
management of transport business, the misbehaviour of the Eng- 
lish troops at the capture of Sebastopol, and the unsoldierlike 
character of the officers in general; some of whom adopt a 
sort of fashionable nonchalance in estimating the war as a vulgar 
thing, nearly the whole of whom dislike the life which duty and 
their commission compel them to lead in the Crimea, and would 
gladly come home if they were allowed,—in which feeling they 
have the hearty sympathy of this writer. In a country where 
the press was fettered such a book as the Inside Sebastopol would 
never have appeared. In America, or in France with the most 
unfettered press, either the instinct or the prejudice of national 
pride would have prevented such a publication. As no particular 

urpose can be answered now by the most “telling” parts of the 

ook, it might as well not have appeared even if true. We, how- 
ever, believe the account of the attack upon the Redan to be false ; 
we trust that the picture of the feeling among the officers is false 
too; but as the book is so smartly written, and comes forth from 
a respectable firm in a very respectable form, it challenges more 
examination than would a volume which carried ‘ catehpenny ” 
upon the face of it. 

The writer arrived at Balaklava a day or two after the capture 
of Sebastopol. He went up to the camp as the guest of a military 
friend, and viewed the ruins in company with various officers, 
This is the most important part of the account of the Redan; 
thrown, it will be seen, into the form of dialogue. 

“ «Then it was not the difficulty of getting into the Redan which caused 
the failure ?’ : 

** * All that was over. Where Wyndham had got in, ten thousand others 
might have followed. The simple and disgraceful fact, which all Europe 
knows, is this. The supports would not move up, and the men in the Re- 
dan dodged about, and would not form the charge. When Wyndham cried, 
“ Now men, form round me and charge!” : 
commissioned and noncommissioned officers. 

** *John Bull will never believe this: he will rather lap himself in a 
fool’s paradise, and abuse any one who ventures to tell him the truth.’ 

** *Of course the generals cannot tell him so. There is no form or prece- 
dent for a despatch beginning, ‘“ Sir, I have the honour to inform you, that 
I attacked the Redan with all my raw recruits and least trustworthy sol- 
diers, and found to my astonishment that they would not fight.” Such a 
despatch could not be written.’ : 

*** But tell me,’ I asked of one of our company, whom T knew to have 
been in a position to see the whole affair, ‘ what is the history of this at- 
tack? Every one says the same thing in general terms, yet I cannot under- 
stand it. Our men got into the Redan, were driven out again, and sustained 
enormous loss; and yet you all say they would not fight. How can this 


“ The officer to whom I thus appealed, and who had hitherto taken no 
part in our desultory discussion, now said—‘ The story is a very short and a 
very sad one. The storming party consisted of five hundred men ; the sup- 
ports were to move into the trenches in bodies of about a thousand each, 

* Inside Sebastopol and Experiences in Camp: being the Narrative of a Journey 


to the Ruins of Sebastopol, accomplished in the Autumn and Winter of 1855, Pub- 
lished by Chapman and Hall, 


towards the parapet, and recovered the guns. 

** * And now these guns were turned with murderous effect upon the poor 
panic-stricken devils who were standing irresolute between the trenches and 
the fort. They were mowed down by scores. They turned round and ran 
back into the trenches, which were already full of the men who were t 
have supported them. After this the confusion was hopele ss.’”" 

There is no mistake here: all is plain and specific. There is 
no defect in the arrangements beyond the choice of troops. It is not 
a charge of hesitation, or of a disposition to tire from cover, (which 
is said often to characterize soldiers,) but of sheer cowardice 
where there was no danger. The fire over the two hundred yards 
of plateau between our trenches and the Redan is described as 
being “very feeble,” and only directed against the storming 
party. The supports stood there untouched, not even fired at. 

Now let us turn to other authorities; and first to Colonel Ham- 
ley, an artillery-otticer of rank and position, who had served 
throughout the siege, who was present at.the attack, and whose 
statement is guaranteed by his name and position. 

‘*In ten minutes from the commencement of the attack, the signal-flag, 
anxiously looked for from the English trenches, was hoisted, and the storm- 
ing party of 800 men of the 62d, 41st, 90th, and 97th regiments, with a detach- 
ment of the 3d Buffs, carrying ladders, and another of Ritles, to keep down 
the fire from the ramparts, issued from the trenches. First went the Ritles, 


| and, closely following them, the ladder-party, who had been posted in the 


In fact, the greater | 


most advanced trench, an untinished one, about 150 yards from the Redan, 
While crossing the intervening space, a number of men were wounded dy 
grape from the flanks, where several . ly, and a great many 
ladders were dropt as the bearers fell ; but about six reached the ditch, inte 
which they were let down, and four were transferred to the opposite side. 
Though an assistance in descending and mounting, they were not absolutely 
essential, as many officers and men passed over the work without their aid, 
s0 ruined was the slope by the artillery fire. The stormers advanced with- 
out a pause, though the grape thinned them as they went, and part of them 
entered at once ; when the Russians within, seemingly surprised, fled without 
resistance. Had the whole of the storming party now pushed on, followed 
by efficient support, it is probable that we might have secured possession of 
the work. But an opinion which I had previously heard from our engineers, 
that the long period of duty in the trenches would be found, without di- 
minishing the intrepidity of the troops, to impair their dash, and make 
them unduly careful of obtaining cover, was now contirmed. Most of those 
who reached the parapet lay down there and began to fire, while those 
officers and men who had entered extended over a space reaching to the 
third or fourth gun on each side. Recovering from their first panic, the 
Russians began to return, and large reinforcements constantly arrived, 
emerging, probably, from the subterranean chambers of the work. These 
began a hot fire, standing partly across the open space thirty or forty yards 
from the salient, partly behind the traverses and embrasures, This desultory 


Guns ope ned fiercel 


| 
| combat lasted about a quarter of an hour, during which many officers and 
| men distinguished themselves by gallant attempts to head a rush against 


the enemy, ending in the immediate fall of the leaders; then our supports 
. 1 


advanced in a large square column, and the former scene was renewed. 


| Small parties of men led by their officers got over the parapet ; but the num- 


ber actually within the work was never sufficient for its capture, while the 


} enemy received constant reinforcements from the rear 


sent shot 


none came round him but the | 


| previous day, opened on them with tremendous vigour. 
| painful to dwell upon what followed 


| 
| 


** All this time the rattle of small-arms was incessant, and showed a creat 
number of men to be engaged in and about the Redan; but the duration of 
the struggle created unpleasant doubts in the minds of those in the trenches. 
We saw the stormers first, then the supports, advance, disappear in the dit h, 
and reappear on the parapet ; then all became smoke and confusion. he 
guns in the faces of the Redan were almost silenced, but those in the flanks 
continued to fire, while several other Russian batteries sudde nly opened, and 
thickly over all parts of our trenches. After a time we could set 
Russian soldiers standing in the embrasures of the faces of the Redan, load- 
ing and firing into the interior of the work At the end of an hour, th 
number of men seen hastening back proved that we had suffered a repulse.” 

Mr. Woods, who, like the writer of the Znside Sebastopol, was 
not present at the attack, speaks also from second-hand authority. 
He, however, had sources of information which were doubtless as 
good as this anonymous tourist's, and he mentions the plateau 
being swept by grape. 

“‘ During this time the English had advanced to cope with the Redan. 
As they crossed the open space between it and our works, twelve /arge guns 
opened on them with grape, and caused us fearful loss. Nevertheless, they 
pressed on, crossed the ditch, climbed the parapet, and entered the work. 
ut here the Garden Battery, which had been utterly silent during the 
. igou It is useless and 
our troops were mowed down by 





scores ; and, having no cause for feeling the contidence which is always de- 
rived from numbers, they remained on the parapet of the work, firing at, 
instead of charging the enemy, who had retreated to the rear of the Redan, 
and fought under cover of their traverses.”’ 

The correspondents of the journals write, like this tourist, ano- 
nymously, except Mr. Russell; but there is some guarantee M 
the character of the newspaper they belong to; and a similar re- 
mark applies to the letters from officers or soldiers. We believe 
they all, certainly the vast majority, agree in describing the fire 





| sweeping across the plateau as fearful ; some say that the traverses 
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Ea” . . o 
inside the Redan were regularly manned with infantry as well as 


artillery, and kept up a terrible fire against the angle which our 
| Authorities differ as to the time the Redan 
Woods and a correspondent of the Zimes 
speak of an hour and a half; Colonel Hamley, who is the best 
authority, mentions an hour. But to suppose that ‘“‘two thou- 
sand” men should stand ‘ still” on the exposed plateau for 
even half an hour amid such a scene, seems to be adding ab- 
surdity to misrepresentation. 

These remarks are meant as an exposure, not a defence. It is 
probable that the troops were not well chosen for the assault ; that 
the arrangements were badly made or carried out; and that the 
soldiers, affected, like some of the French troops, by a panic-terror 
of mines, were not so forward as they ought to have been. Fail- 
ure, however, is a very different thing from the disgraceful 
account just quoted from this volume. 

This story refers to the men—though the tourist, by the by, 
does tell a story about an officer who would not march out of the 
trenches. The following sketch of the British officer going out 
is from Constantinople on the writer’s return, 

‘‘] would return to the hotel and hear the talk of the breakfast-table, 
remarking much the difference between the officers going out to join and 
those going home invalided, In the officers going out to join there was the 
absence of education, reading, and thought, which are but too evident in 
all our very smart regiments, redeemed of course by not unfrequent and re- 
markable individual exceptions ; there was also a depreciatory tone 
about the war, which looked like an exaggerated and distorted reflection of 
something they had heard in especially ‘ good society,’ where the war against 
Russia is sometimes thought to be a crusade by Democracy against the prin- 
ciple of Conservatism in Europe.”’ 

The following, according to our writer, is the all but universal 
fee ling of the officers when out. 

“Tf England wants to be well served, she must have some bowels of com- 
passion. Fichting is not such a pleasant, exciting, well-paid profession, as 
elderly bankers and young apprentices fancy. The monotonous tedium of a 
camp 18, after the first three days’ novelty has worn off, something to drive 
if he have no duties; and if he have duties, they can only 
cannot kill the monster. Nothing could exceed 
who chose to communicate his secret 


troops had entered, 
was in our possession, 


and 


a man ¢ razy 
_— the ennui, they 
r 


the frankness with which every one 


thoughts to me upon the subject declared that it was nothing but the fear 
ofa Tencueble construction, or the inability to give up his commission, 
which kept him in the Crimea. Oh, how they all sigh for heme! home, if it 
were but for a fortnight! If the whole population of the Russian empire, 
serried and in arms, could be drawn up between Balaklava and the plateau, 
and a steamer with her steam up, bound for London, were fizzing’ at the 
Ordnance Wharf, I'd back the officers of the British army to cut their way 
through all that mass, even if they were convinced that only ten could sur- 
vive to leap upon her deck 

‘* The men, as a body, do not feel this so much as the officers; they hav 
not so much to tempt them at home; but still they do feel it. Campaigning 
in the Crimea is not like India or country quarters.’ 

Having finished his book, the smart man arrives at this con- 
clusion—in his preface. 

** If that shrewd and fortunate man, Napoleon the Third, should succeed 
in making peace without another act of warfare—if the 8th of September 
is to be the date of the last contlict of this war—then the Emperor of th 
French has added another to his many surprising achievements—/e has 
revenged Waterloo, 

If the representations of this writer are true, it is not the failur 
before the Redan that will revenge Waterloo, but the de- 
generation of the country—the cowardice of the men, the in- 
disposition of the gentlemen to discharge the duties they have 
solvetehen. Yet there is a possibility that the smart man may 
be mistaken in reporting on very complicated facts, or forming a 
true estimate on so fugitive a thing as opinion ; because he can 
scarcely be trusted in a common matter of schoolboy’s chro- 
nology. He closes the Redan business with a good story : 

“When George the Third was told that Wolfe was quite untit to com- 
mand, and was in fact a madman, the Monarch replied, * Mad—mad 
Wolfe mad! Wish he’d bite some of my other generals.’ ’ 

Unluckily, Wolfe was dead before George the Third had any 
generals to be bitten. The battle of the Heights of Abraham was 
fought in September 1759 : George the Third did not ascend the 
throne till October 1760. 


mad ! 


SMITH O’BRIEN’S PRINCIPLES OF GOVERNMENT," 
THE respectable character and misfortunes of Mr. Smith O’Brien, 
the superiority of his conduct in exile compared with that of se- 
veral of his comates, and the philosophical investigations in which 
he employed himself during his detention, give an interest to 
these volumes which of themselves they would scarcely have in 
a. There is much good sense, the results of experience and 
observation on public affairs, and a good deal of judicious sugges- 
tion, in the work. It is deficient in originality, as well as in that 
penetrating acumen and inventive logic which are necessary to 
give weight to a treatise on the ‘ principles of government.” 
These, in a certain point of view, are as common as the informa- 
tion of a school-book or a cyt lopwdia, All governments must be 
monarchical, aristocratical, or democratical, or some combination 
thereof. In reality, however, there seem to be two other forms 
—the hierarchical and the bureaucratic. It may be said that a 
hierarchy is a form of the aristocratical; and such perhaps is 
generally the case. A priesthood engrossing the power and profit 
of the state will confine the benefits to their families as much as 
possible, either by the mode of a caste, as in India and Egypt, or 
certain privileged families, as in ancient Rome. A priestly go- 
vernment, however, need not consist of a distinct race, or a clos¢ 
corporation : it may readily be a species of democracy, such as in 
fact is the Papal government of modern Rome ; though, of course, 
those who have friends to push them on will gain more of the 
William 


VWeditations in Exile By Smith 


* Principles of Gorernment , 
} il ed by Duffr, Dublin. 
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| hierarchical government of historical times ; 


good things than those who have the awkward task of pushinz- 
themselves. 

However the matter might look in theory, a pure priestly go- 
vernment does not seem to suceeed in practice. The Jews got tired 
of it, and wanted a king. In India and Egypt a sovereign was 
also found necessary, if he were only nominally a king. We do 
not know enough of the old Etruscans to speak with certainty of 
the power of the priesthood in the state; it was probably very 
considerable. In ancient Rome it was also considerable, but 
rather as a party instrument than as a separate power. A hierarchy 
for many centuries had great power as a sort of estate of the 
realm in all European kingdoms. The clergy still have influence 
as clergymen; but they possess direct power only in Sweden 
and Austria, the British House of Peers, and some states in 
Italy. If we except the Druids, Papal Rome is the only pure 
and it would not 
endure a week but for the support of rival and jealous states. 

A numerous, trained, and extensively-ramified class of officials, 
such as is said by Mr, Finlay to have existed under the Byzantine 
Empire, and exists now in Germany, Russia, and to some extent 
in France, is rather a corporation than a government. Such a 
body, no doubt, has great power of passive resistance ; but its 
highest achievement is to impede—probably evil, possibly good. 
rhe Church, whether as an estate or an institution, has often ex- 
cited to agitation or action; a government of clerks would always 
be in favour of routine and order. A bureaucraey is less adapted 


than a hierarchy to unmixed government ; it must have a mo- 
narch at its head. Under an experienced and vigorous monarch, 
too, a race of officials sink into a class of instruments, 

Both the hierarchal and the clerkly elements are worth more at- 


tention than has hitherto been paid to them in investigations on 
the nature of government. The causes which contribute to forms 
of government also require a more searching inquiry, That free- 
dom is natural to many races of men, may be inferred from its 
wide extent in a rude and natural condition. Not only the an- 
cient Europeans, and the modern Arabs and Red Indizns, exhibit 
real freedom under nominal chiefs, but the Negroes, the hill tribes 
of India, the peoples beyond the Ganges, in the Himalayas, and 
the tribes of the Caucasian range, possess in theory and often in 
practice the germs of a free system and self-government in their 
village assemblies. The Hungarians did and the Russians do 
possess a species of county organization, not unlike that of the 
counties ot old England, These seem aboriginal. Yet the first 
traditional and monumental records show us Egypt and Assyria 
under regal if not despotic government. The same may be in- 
ferred, but with less certainty, of India and China, How came 
these monarchies to have been established, when many tribes 
under their rule, except in Egypt, had at least the germs of free- 


| dom ? 
These questions are not entered into by Mr. Smith O’Brien. 
Indeed, beyond a general account of the three forms of govern- 


ment, and their received characteristics, he can hardly be said to 


discuss the principles of government at all. The book is a plain 
and practical exposition of constitutional monarchy as established 
in England, and of a republie as existing in the United States of 
America, considered first in the fundamental institutions of the 


state, 
h ips pursued into too great detail. 


ind afterwards in the working branches; which are per- 
We do not say that the work 


is What the anatomists would calla ‘‘ demonstration” on Eng- 
land | America as * subjects.” The defects of both forms of 
govel nt are pointed out, and suggestions made from theory, 
or the practice of other countries. General principles are not lost 
sight of-—for instance, the maxim that the form of government 
must depend upon the character of the people is often enforced, 


But ‘* Meditations in Exile” are in the main a lecture on the prin- 
ciples and practice of government in England and America, with 
copious illustrations from other countries, as well historical as 
contemporary, with suggestions for the remedy of actual evils, 


and discussions on disputed points. Here is one on the — 

rights of women. It is a favourable example of the moderation 
ind nse which in the main distinguish the book. 

li }  ¢ ification should be required on the part of the repre- 

l i nts to be desired in a representative are, « mpetent ability 

tegrity Now, as no formal test can be applied which will 


Lal he possession of these attributes, it will be found expedient, in 
of representatives, to rely upon the judgment of the electors 
nfette by restrictions, rather than upon any artificial requirements. It 
isked, whether this latitude of selection ought to extend 
and whether women should be capacitated by law for the 
litical functions. If this question were to be treated as a mere 
j 


th tior 
i ( 1 


W t vy in 
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theore t determined by argument, it would be easy to demonstrate 
that v n are in all respects, except physical strength, equal, if not 
supe men; that their feelings are more pure and unselfish, their per- 

pt ite, their judgment equally sound. For every office, there- 
fore, which requires the exercise, not of physical strength, but of virtue 
ind int ence, woman is as well qualified by nature s man In regard 
f« ial attainments, too, it may with truth be urged, that in modern 

( the intellectual acquirements of women, on the average, surpass 
those of men The principle of the Salic law, which in some countries 
limi » males succession to the crown, has been repudiated with advan- 
tage by I land and other states, At this moment queens oceupy three of 
the nes of Europe; and the experience of present as well as of former 
times t ls to prove that the functions of sovereignty are performed by 
womer th an efficacy equal, if not superior, to that which belongs to the 


rule of mar If, then, women are found to be qualified to exercise the 
f all political functions, it is difficult to discover any reason for 
that they would be incapable of performing those which belong 
of a member of the Legislature, or to any of the professions or 
vations of life in which great corporeal strength is not required. 


] : 
‘Fy t considerations we may infer that realms would have been at 
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least as well governed as they have hitherto been if women had participated 
in all legislative and administrative duties, and in all political rights 
but it is not equally manifest that the happiness of either sex, or of 
society at large, would have been thereby augmented. Women occupy 
a sphere different from that of men, not because they are inferior 
in mental endowments, but because nature indicates that the gentler 
sex should voluntarily withdraw from the strife of public exertion, 
and wholly surrender themselves to the affections and duties of do- 
mestic life. In that sphere, woman is the equal, the pe mer ay the 
friend of man; her influence—not to say her re—te almost absolute ; by 
her virtues and endearments she commands his willing homage, and wins 
his affectionate gratitude, as the guardian of his hearth, the mother of his 
children, the wife of his bosom. But if the aspirations of matrons and 
of maids were directed to the acquirement of political fame rather than of 
the affections of their husbands and lovers—if their energies were em- 
ployed in the struggles of political faction rather than in the peaceful 
pursuits of a happy home—the relations at present subsisting between the 
sexes would be Shelly disturbed. In the rivalry of competition, that ten- 
derness which sheds its soothing charm over the asperities of life would be 
lost, the duties of the domestic circle would be neglected or confided to 
menials, and the happiness of both sexes would be sacrificed to the pursuit 
of an illusory advantage. Hence, although it be undeniable that many 
women are much. better qualified to discharge legislative functions than the 
men who now exclude them, yet it is doubtful whether, upon the 
whole, the wellbeing of socicty would be promoted by the concession of 
political rights to the female sex.” 

Mr. Smith O’Brien discusses the question of representation, and 
argues for the more extensive adoption of what may be called the 


intellectual tests,—giving professions, for example, a collective | * - 
8 & P ° / | ciety, as I have been perfectly ready to admit. 


vote, so that they might return Members as the University of 
Oxford does, 


| 
| 
| 


Of course there are many exceptions to this, especially in Massa- 
chusetts ; but too much affectation of delicacy still obtains there, 
Elderly ladies have assured Miss Murray that the ill-health of 
American women is less owing to the climate than to their mode 


| of dress and living. As you proceed inland and towards the West, 


the politeness of the cities degenerates into rudeness. This is from 


| an hotel at Niagara. 


}; away. 


He also argues in favour of the representation of a | 


minority ; having come to that conclusion before Lord John Rus- | 


sell’s Bill of 1854 appeared. The fundamental principle of re- 
presentation he conceives should be population: but this may be 
doubted. Society is a very complex body, of many parts, with 
different interests and different opinions. Each of these should be 
fairly represented ; for it is the nature of a class to overlook the 
feelings and interests of other classes, not always so much from in- 
tention as from want of knowledge and sympathy. This fairness 
cannot be attained when population is the basis of representation ; 
for even if the minority is represented, it would only represent the 
views of the masses. Representation solely based on numbers is 
despotism with a representative form, such as they seem likely to 
reach in America, and a despotism without the p bee that cus- 
tom, privileges, classes, and even the bureaucracy, oppose to a 
monarchical despot. 





MISS MURRAY’S LETTERS FROM THE UNITED STATES, 
CANADA, AND CUBA.* 

THESE volumes by the Honourable Miss Murray evidently are 
what they profess to be—letters written home on the spur of the 
moment, during upwards of a twelvemonth’s extensive tour in 
Canada and the United States, with a visit to Cuba. She tra- 
velled, as may be supposed, with good introductions, which led 
to other Fens te ton so that she had every social advantage. 
Lord Elgin, Governor Seymour of New York, President and Mrs. 
Pierce, with lesser Governors, Bishops, Professors, and other no- 
tables, stud her pages. Miss Murray appears to possess several 
accomplishments of use to a tourist,—drawing, botany, geology. 
She is also a good traveller, bearing well the long journeys that 
are the custom in America, roughing it in the South and West 
as far as Texas with less complaint than some lords of creation 
indulge in over smaller hardships. 

The book does not support the expectations that might be raised 
from the advantages and qualities of the writer. For a short cut 
to sights, or good society, or with a view to special objects, letters 
of introduction are of great service ; they do not contribute 
much to incidents of travel, or to facilities of observation upon 
the mass of people; they are likely to give rise to undue intlu- 
ence, and induce tourists to see things from the point of view 
whence interested parties desire they should look. Miss Murray’s 


** For the first time, I felt rather angry at the impertinent kind of curi- 
osity evinced by passers-by while I was drawing, because they did not seem 
to care the least about disturbing or annoying strangers busily engaged. A 
well-dressed woman said, in a rude way, ‘ Pray, what are you making 
there? You are a Canadian, I guess?’ I replied, ‘ I am making nothing ; 
I am trying to draw.’ ‘ Oh, you are?—how do you doit? Where do you 
come from?’ I felt provoked, and said, ‘ I am sure you are an American,’ 
* Well, how do you know that?’ ‘ Because you ask so many questions: a 
Canadian would be more civil.’ This answer was effectual, a she turned 
Since my stay here, I have observed more of unpleasant manners, 
as I have read of them in books, than fell in my way during my tour from 
Boston in August; and certainly, among the secondary classes, I see little 
ofthe marked attention supposed to be shown to ladies in the States. Last 
night, in the ladies’ saloon _—, two gentlemen kept possession of the most 
comfortable arm-chairs all the evening; and when Miss C and I entered 
the room, round which was a circle of strangers from various localities, not 
one among them rose to offer us seats; so we walked out again up and down 
a corridor till some of these people absquatulated. This might be accidental ; 
but I do not think it could have occurred in the Old Country. It seems to 
me that the Americans mistake rudeness for republicanism, and incivility 
for independence; nationally, I mean, for of course there is — 80- 

Yesterday, a lady from one 
of the Southern States remarked, that we ‘ English still owed America a 
grudge for what was past.’ I could not help assuring her she was mistaken, 
for that neither man, woman, nor child in the British Isles, now troubled 
themselves about the war of American Independence, except to think their 
ancestors unwise for having fought about it. The day before yesterday, I 
was busy making a little sketch from the verandah, when I felt a hand fa- 
miliarly laid upon my shoulder. Of course I supposed it was a lady with 
whom i had some acquaintance ; but when a strange voice asked a T= 
I turned round—it was with no small degree of astonishment that | found 
the liberty was taken by a perfect stranger, a young lady, apparently about 
twenty, who had been one of the last arrivals. She did not seem the least 
daunted by the expression of surprise which must have passed over my face, 
but went on questioning me with the coolest manner imaginable. The In- 
dians and their squaws have the manners of gentlemen and ladies; and it 
does seem curious that even individuals among a people who are so anxious 
to assume the names of gentility should remain so wholly ignorant of the 
manners which are supposed to indicate a superior station and a refined edu- 
cation. I do not the least quarrel with the simplicity of the bush ; and the 
poor woman who took possession of the pattern of my gown, and the men 
who claimed a right to my sketch-book, were most welcome ; but the mix- 
ture of assumption of high breeding with inattention to the common rules 
of politeness, not even that natural feeling of regard which a common 
Anglo-Saxon blood originates, can make one excuse.” 

Here is a contrast in the first glimpse of Southern manners. 

** Yesterday, I saw two of the prettiest and best-appointed houses in this 
place, [Baltimore,] both fitted up in good taste, but without the extreme 











| extravagance and ostentation I remarked in some of the residences of the 


| spect to slavery. 


accomplishments are rather those of the amateur than of the profes- | 


sor or student ; so that, as she deals chiefly with names in her bo- 
tanical and geological excursions, her references to those sciences 
are bald: the general reader of a book of travels feels no interest in 
being told that such a plant grows or was gathered in such a place. 
The larger results of botany and geology as shown in the features 
of the country are not sufficiently impressed, especially in the 
dismal swamps of Florida, and indeed + tence Si all the country 
between the Southern boundary of Carolina and New Orleans or 
the Red River of Texas. It may be true that the Americans 
travel a great deal at night to save time; but this does not alter 
the effect upon the reader. The printing of the work from the 
unrevised letters themselves preserves an air of freshness, but it 
is the means of crowding the pages with many trifling particulars. 
Manners and slavery are the two best topies of the =| Not 
that Miss Murray is particularly on the watch for mere behaviour, 
and she is far too sensible and experienced to attach value to mere 
convention ; but she seems to be more possessed, as it were, by 
manners and domestic life. Her conclusions are in favour of the 
South. She found there more nature, sim icity, and real refine- 
ment, without affectation and finery. fn the more Northern 
States, Massachusetts and New York, espeeially New York, the ob- 
jects and happiness of life are too much sacrificed to display. Dress 
and an “pp arance of fragility are the great objects of the lady. 
She takes little or no exercise; she has none of the domestic em- 
amen or literary, artistic, or scientific pursuits, that more or 
88 furnish some occupation to the educated classes of England. 
* Letters from the United States, Cuba, and Canada. By the Hon, Amelia M. 
Murray, In two volumes, Published by Parker and Son, 


Northern States. Here, for the first time, I see nothing but Black servants 
—slaves, I believe; but their manner and countenances express content- 
ment and cheerfulness; and certainly the relation of mistress and servant 
in the South has a more agreeable aspect than that of the same station in 
the Northern States, which is commonly characterized by complaints of 
annoyance upon one side and a saucy indifference upon the other. The 
dinner-party at Mrs. W ’s was agreeable, and I met there several pretty 
Southern ladies; their voices and way of speaking struck me as more re- 
fined and graceful than those of the other States I have visited. Among 
some of them, too, I find more just views of England and English society—at 
least among those of Baltimore. Further on, I understand, there is uni- 
versal prejudice and an embittered tone of feeling, arising partly from fa- 
mily recollections of the severities practised by the English Government 
and military in the struggle for independence, and partly from the well- 
intentioned but ill-judged interference of the present English generation 
about the Slavery question.”’ 

We intimated the influence that letters of introduction are 
likely to have in the manner of regarding certain things. This 
influence seems to have had an effect on Miss Murray with re- 
She left England apparently an Abolitionist. 
Her opinions so changed during her travels, that a friend who 
had undertaken to edite her letters declined the task before the 
whole were completed. It is only natural that a lady who left 
England with vague, abstract, or Abolitionist notions of slavery, 
should have her opinions modified when she saw the natural 
gayety of the Negro race developing itself among household ser- 
vants or urban slaves, when she witnessed the patience of 
goodnatured masters or mistresses with the carelessness and 
childish minds of their people, or saw in the well-conducted 
plantations of highly respectable friends the bright side of the 
institution. But Miss Murray has turned as Southerly as the 
South. She justifies everything. The following picture is from 
Georgia, on the plantation of Mr. Cooper; but all is painted with 
the same pencil. 

‘* T cannot find myself dull with this pleasant family 
all sorts of things, just as I should have done among my own belongings in 
England. We cooked, and drew, and studied natural history. It has given 
me pleasure myself to pick up some interesting fresh-water and land shells 
in the rice-ground; then I like to hear all about the Negro weddings—how 
the young ladies make the cake, &c. &e.; and 1 was amused by an account 
of one little Topsy, who could not resist cents when they fell in her way 
her mistress thought that by giving a few to her to take care of she might 
be brought to some idea of mine and thine ; but when the pence were asked 
for, they had vanished. With a sad face the child said, * All gone; some- 
body tiefed from me.’ Soon afterwards she said to one of the Negro girls, 
‘Me very sorry, me could not help; me fiefed from myself.’ It is not often 
the Blacks of this country are dishonest, but they sometimes reason in this 
way *I belong to massa, all massa has belongs to me’; and there is some 
difficulty in preserving onions or fruits, because they are thought to be com- 
mon property : they fish, and trap, and catch game; and if guns were al- 
lowed them, everything would be destroyed. The only security for fish and 
game is, keeping the ‘darkies’ well employed ; and such is their feeling to- 
wards their master, that in some cases where freshets have put his crops 
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danger, they have worked freely eighteen hours out of the twenty-four for 


- weeks, to save them—more than they would have done for themselves 
such acase. The thanks of Mr. Cooper, and a few little presents, make 
them quite happy they are devoted servants, and miserable fre« 

This fact it is unpossible to state too often or too decidedly The 
of men formed them for labour under guidance, and there is probably a Pro- 
ridential intention of producing » good Christian men and women out 
of it intime. We have been blindly endeavouring to counteract this in- 
tentien. 

There is much more to the same effect; but beyond the fa- 
miliar behaviour of waiters at hotels or domestic servants, and 
some idle boasting of slaves who dk prec iated free *‘ Niggers,” the 
facts mostly resolve into stories at second-hand, with some appa- 
rently Southern Joe Miller the opinions seem evidently in- 
stilled by conversation or pro-Slavery writings. That many 
of the charges against the slaveholders are exaggerated or gene- 
rally false, we believe; and that those who rail at them do 
not ‘point out a practical mode of safely abolishing slavery, is true. 
The facts that hounds are kept to hunt down Negroes, that women 
are bred and sold for licentious purposes, that Southern feeling 
in reference to the “institution” induces the most unjustifiabk 
acts of tyranny and violenc: 
with them in opinion, and that the existence of slavery creates a 
fecling of lawlessness and bloodthirstiness in many Southerns, 
cannot be shaken by a lady’s short and partial survey with other 
people’s glasses. Neither is Miss Murray satisfied with uphold- 
ing slavery as an established evil difficult to remove ; she defends 
it as a necessary, beneficial, and indeed Providential institution, 














PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 

Of the various books in the following list, Mr. Marsden's “ History of 
Christian Churches and Sects"’ promises well from its subject and the 
writer's ability, as shown in his former work, The subject of ‘* The Eng- 
lishwoman iv America,” is getting somewhat hacknied, but its interest is 
not exhausted. The two volumes of natural science embraced in “ Orr's 
Circle of the Sciences ” are more popular in their subjects than the pre- 
ceding parts, and with equally eminent names asa guarantee for accuracy. 
Lord Ellesmere’s handsome volume of his collected Poems, and the three 
other poetical books, also seem to challenge a further recurrence. The 
other two volumes are not so promising. The ample Treatise on 
Electricity is only part of the whol one volume has already appeared, 
another is tocome. ‘ The Nature of the Atonement” is a very difficult 
subject to handle in a lay journal. Teligion as respects the illustration 
and enforcement of duties is merely a graver species of literature ; but 
the discussion of dogmas, or doctrines, and still more of mysteries, is out 
of place in the Spectator. A long account of views and arguments on 
such topics is apt to become dry ; and theological controversy is not our 
vocation, 

History of Christian Churches and Sects, from the Earliest Ages of 
Christianity. By the Reverend J. B. Marsden, M.A., Incumbent of 
St. Peter's, Birmingham; Author of ** The History of the Early and 
Later Puritans.’ In two volumes, 

The Englishwoman tw 

Ge ology, Mineralogy, and Cryst lography ; being a Theoretical, Prae- 
tical, and Descriptive View of Inorganic Nature, the Form and Classi- 
fication of Crystals, and a Chemical Arrangement of Minerals. By 
Professor D. T. Austed, M.A., F.G.S., &e.:; Professor Tennant, 
F.G.S., &.; and the Reverend Walter Mitchell, M.A., &e. (Orr's 
Circle of the Sciences.) 

A Syste m of Natural History being a 
rangement of Plants and Animals, forming a basis for the Study of 
Botany and Zodlogy. With numerous Microscopie and other Ilus- 
trations. Intwo volumes. Volume I11.—Vertebrated Animals. Bo- 
tany by Edward Smith, M.D., LL.B.; Zoology by W. 8. Dallas, 
F.L.S. (Orr's Cirele of the Sciences, Volume LT.) 

A Treatise on Electricity, in Theory and Practice By 
Rive, ex-Professor in the Acad my of Ge neva, &« & 


America 


Structural and Classified Ar- 


Aug. De La 


Translated 


for the Author by Charles V. Walker, F.R.S. In three volumes 
Volume II. 

The Nature of the Atonement, and its Relat fo Remission of Sins 
and Eternal Lift By John M‘Leod Campbell 

The Pilgrimage, and other Poems. By the Fart of Ellesmere. With 


Illustrations. 
Man in Paradise y a Poem, in Six Books 
John Edmund Read 
Poems. sy Walter R. ¢ 


with Lyrical Poems. By 


Torquato Tasso > a Drama, from the German of Gocth« and other 
Poems, Translated and Original By M. A. H. 
Letters from the United States, Cuba, and Canada, By the Honourabk 





Amelia M. Murray. In two volume 
A Child's History of the United States. By John Bonner The idea 
of this Americ in hist ry of the I ited States was suggested by Dickens’ 
“ Child’s History of England.” In a literary point of view it is cleverly 
done The facts are well lected l plainly told: the manner is 


rh partaking too much of tl ‘free and easy.” 


rst kind; narrow, false in 


live ly and attractive, thoug 
The spirit in which it is written is of the w 





effect if not in fact, and designed to enc national enmity among th« 
rising generation, as well as to perve truth of } story What i 
worse, the prejudices scem lated than real. Mr. Bonne: 
cannot but know that England was not ruled merely by “ old lords and 
nobles” in the reign of George the Second. Whatever judgment may be 
passed on the Peerage and political Prelates, h ought to know that 
neither “ Lords” nor “ Lord Bish ps cost a country anything, except 
by the same ¢ nrupt abuse of power a Demo wy can displ ty, upon Mr 
Bonner’s own showin Yet he writes touching the origin of the Ameri- 


and navies, 
y cost an im- 


‘ 
can war—*‘ Kings, and Lords, and Lord Bishops, and armies, 


may be very fine things to keep up in a country; but th 


mense deal of money,” & Bunker's Hill, of course, furnishes some 
Bunkum; one of the most remarkable facts being that the Americans 
“had spent nearly all thei: powder and ball” in two discharges. We 


hay. Burgoyne’s surrender ; but not the terms, and how they were kept 
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| and is accompanied by a good map. Th 
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The oft-confuted libel is repeated, that the countersign at New Orleans 
in 1815 was ** booty and beauty,”"—and so on. To do him justice, how- 
ever, Mr. Bonner makes equally free with his own people, when he takes 
it in his head. This is his account of President Tyler, who, it may b 
remembered, succeeded on the death of General Harrison. 

** John Tyler was an old politician, and had been a very long time in 
publie lift His election as Vice-President by the Whigs was altogether a 
had been a friend of the Democrats, and a firm foe 





queer business ; for he 


to the Whig principles. Somehow—it is hardly worth while inquiring 
how—he had gone to the Whig Convention, and there, being a great friend 
of Mr. Clay's, and a leading man in Virginia, the Whigs had picked him 


out as a very proper man to run with Harrison. Between you and me, I 
think it was rather a mistake on their part ; and as for Captain Tyler, 1 am 
afraid he was not particularly straightforward or honest in the matter 

** Being President, however, he set to work to turn out the Democrats, 
Jackson had set him the example,) and made plenty of room for the Whigs. 
This was very gratifying to the hungry fellows, who, having tried to be 
i and shoe-blacks, and having failed, de sived tt guarte 


lawyers and tailors 


themselves upon their country for a living,’ 


This may be all well enough in publications like the Chariva but it 
is not the way to write history for children, even as a matter of taste. 


Memoirs of Celebrated Characters By Alphonse De Lamartine.— 
This third volume of * characters,” or rather of articles, completes the 
work. The subjects are five in number, 1. William Tell, asketch of thi 
physical features of Switzerland, of the tyranny of Austria, and the libera- 
tion of the country. 2. Antar, the Arabian poet; which serves as a vehick 
for a sketch of Arabia before Mahomet, and for some glowing descriptions 
from the author’s own travels. 3. Milton abounds in gross errors of fact, 
and exhibits a harsh and unjust criticism both on the man and his writ- 
ings. 4. 5. Madame De Sévigné and Bossuct are the two French cha- 
they are the best, from the author’s being more at home in his 
judgments and speculations. The whole five, however, are of a laboured 
kind, and want attraction for the reader. 


The British Year-Book for the Country, for 1856. Edited by C. 
M‘Intosh, Esq., and 'T. Lindley Kemp, M.D.—This speculation aims at 
being an annual for the country-house; and, we should imagine, the 
farm-house, for its extensive and various information seems more adapt- 
ed to the practical than the amateur cultivator. The book contains a 
calendar, with full directions for garden and farm operations ; a number 
of original papers on scientific or practical subjects connected with agri- 
culture ; reviews of books with a like bearing; and a great varicty of 
miscellaneous topics. The editors hint that it is intended to occupy the 
same place in the country-house as the old Annuals did in the London 
drawingrooms We should rather have compared The British Year- 
Book for the Country with that best of all annuals “ The British Alma- 
nack and Companion.” 


The Preaching of Christ. By James Augustus St. John.—This littk 
book is a species of commentary on the life and teaching of Christ, with 
references to the condition of the ancient world at the period of the Ad- 
vent The execution exhibits Mr. St. John's easy smoothness of style, 
and is enriched by his Oriental experience. The book is quite away 
from the usual tone of theological writing; and, though not at ail irre- 
yerent, the manner is a shade foo easy. 

The Chess-Player's Annual, for the Year 1856. Edited by Charles 
Tomlinson.—One of the best annuals connected with a science or pur- 
suit that we have met with. <A good deal is done, and nothing overdone, 
There are games and diagrams, with notes, often relieved or pointed by 
maxims. ‘There are essays, tales, verse with a touch of ‘ Ingoldsby”’ 
in it, reminiscences of chess-players, and gossip about various chess 
topics, contributed by Mr. Tomlinson and friends. But these varieties 
are not, as is often the case, mere light literature; they are closely con- 
nected with chess. 

Bradshaw’ s Itinerary of Great Britat fur Railway and Te legraphi: 
‘ An alphabetical list of every place in Great Britain with a 
population of five hundred souls, its distance from the nearest railway- 
station and telegraph-office, and a reference to the railways by which it 
may be reached. ‘The information is very clearly and neatly displayed, 
times of departure, &c., are 
not given ; nor would it be possible in the space. 


A Treatise on the Lau of W ills, embod ying the Latest Decisions in Re- 
lation thereto, By Arthur Parsons, one of the Attorneys of her Ma- 
jesty’s Court of Queen’s Bench.—A clearly-arranged treatise of a rather 
technical character. An appendix contains the Succession-Duty Act, 
with some notes. 


racters 


Conveyance 


Three of Mr. Lovell Reeve’s publications are before us, distinguished 
for scientific accuracy, popular attraction, and striking illustrations, 
Neither of the three, however, make any claim to originality of matter. 

“The Popular Geography of Plants” aims at broadly exhibiting the 
leading vegetable features of the world, arranged in eight leading divi- 
sions or zones. The work is heralded by a preface from the pen of Dr, 
Daubeny; who, in addition to a guarantee for the general truth of the 
descriptions, briefly discusses the anomalies connected with the localities 
of plants and the progression or “development” of species. The dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the vegetation of each zone are well de- 
scribed by the author of the book, and its less important tribes are 
enumerated, Animation is given to the descriptions by pictures of the 
unimal life which is found in each region, even to the Polar zone. The 
illustrations are not only striking but instructive 
‘ History of Palms” 
properties, and mingling descriptions of the 
' ccounts of the more 
mal experience into his pages 


describes their physiology, dis- 
regions 
See- 


Dr. Seemann’s 
tribution, 


where they grow 


uses ; 
with ¢ striking species. Dh 


mann introduces more of mecdote and pers 


than are always found in books on natural history. This volume is also 
illustrated by numerous coloured engravings; and it contains lists of the 
palms cultivated in our gardens 

The object of the “ Popular Garden Botany” of Agnes Catlow is to 


give scientific and popular notices of the best plants for gardens that will 
l open air or with the protection of a frame. 





live through the winter in the 
From the number of plants included in the book, it is impossible to be 
very full in the description of any. In a new edition, it might be an 
advantage to give somewhat ampler directions for the cultivation. 
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Popular Geography of Pla»ts ; or a Botanical Excursion + 
Vorld, By E. M.C. Edited by Charles Daubeny, M.D., F 
Professor of Botany and Rural Economy in the University of Oxford 

Popular History of the Palms and their Allies. By Berthold Seemann, 
th. mi. M.A., ris... &e.; Author of the Botany and the Narrative 
of the Voyage of H.M.S. Herald, &e. 

Popular Garden Botany : containing a familiar and scientific Deserip- 
tion of most of the Hardy and Half-hardy Plants introduced into the 
Flower-Garden. By Agnes Catlow, Author of * Popular Field 
Botany,” &e. 





Foremost among the reprints is a new edition of Shakspere, from the 
press of Whittingham; edited by the veteran 8. W. Singer, assisted, as 
regards the life of the poet and the general criticism on th 
dramas, by Mr, Lloyd. The edition will be completed in ten volumes; 
the first of which is handsome, though rather bulky. The annotations 
by Mr. Singer are of comparative brevity, and will belong rather to the 
old school of criticism than the new. Notwithstanding the number of 
commentators that have been employed upon the task, and the editor's 
own labours thirty years ago, emendation does not yet seem to be ex- 
hausted. With a touch of disquisitional wordiness, Mr. Lloyd's criticism 
on the plays is ina large spirit, and goes to the state of society repre- 
sented in the drama, as well as the features of the play itself The lift 
brings well together all the known facts; but the merit of the modern 
investigators, who succeeded in digging up many of those facts, might 
have been more fully noted. 

Dod’s well-established Peerage comes forth with the usual additions ; 
on this occasion more numerous from the great changes caused by 
bringing death to some, honours or advancement to others: ‘t 
the world away.” 

That indispensable work the London and Provincial Medical 
tory has added to its usual information lists of Militia Surgeons, Coro- 
ners, Medical Officers in the East, Provincial Medical Socicti: 
Acts of Parliament relating to the profession. 

The Dramatic Works of William Shakspeare ; the Text carefully re- 
vised, with Notes by Samuel Weller Singer, F.S.A. The Life of the 
Poet, and Critical Essays on the Plays, by William Watkiss Lloyd, 
M.R.S.L., &e. Ke. With Vignettes, engraved on wood by John 
Thompson, from Drawings by Stothard. In ten volumes. Volume | 

The verage, Barone tage, and Knightage of Great Britain and Irel ‘ 
for 1856 ; including all the Titled Classes. Sixteenth year. By Ro- 
bert P. Dod, Esq., Associate of King’s College, London ; Author of 
“The Parliamentary Companion,” &c. 

The London and Provincial Medical Dire tory. 1856. 

Selections from the Writings of Dr. Whately, Archbishop of Dublin, 
with his Grace’s Permission.” ? 

SERIAL. 

A Popular History of England. By Charles Knight.—This work is 
designed to supply a history of England intermediate in scale, 
understand, between Goldsmith’s four volumes and Hume's more ex- 
tended narrative. It will have the further advantage of coming down to 
the present time; and will be founded on documents neglected by Hume, 
or unknown to him; while matters will be looked at with the lights o 
the nineteenth century. Mr. Knight will also aim at producing a his- 
tory of the people, as well as of great public events and the act 
them,—a thing very frequently promised, though not, to our knowledge, 
as yet performed. ‘The first number comes down to the departure of th 
Romans. It is a good account of the nearly five hundred years 
elapsed between the arrival of Julius Cesar andthe age of Honvorius. It 
is, however, almost as much disquisition as history: we are not sure but 


that Mr. Knight confounds archwology with the history of the people, 


ri spective 





and 





S we 








and gives too much rein to a supposing imagination, after the mode of 
** William Shakspere, a Biography.’ The number abounds in wood- 
cuts really illustrative; the work is to contain upwards of a thousand 


Finr Arts. 
THE PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION. 

The eye is the only critic of photography much worth attending 
to,—unless, indeed, the verbal critic is scientifically profound regard- 
ing processes and details, when he becomes useful and interesting to 
the practical reader. Otaerwise, the criticism of the tongue and the pen 
is vague, and in the main useless; consisting of generalities of 
tion, and uniformities of partial dispraise,—as that a specimen is a beau- 
tiful picture or fine in likeness or character, but an indifferent photo- 
graph in the technical sense, or vice versi; that one wants middle-tint, 
another depth, another brilliancy, and so on. The reason of this barren- 
ness in written criticism of photography, away from the objects them- 
selves, need hardly be stated. Photography is Nature reproduced by a 
scientific process, into which, endless as are the gradations of excellence, 
the creative element cannot enter; although the power of combination 
and selection is so wide that one is justified in speaking of artistic and 
non-artistic photographs. Now we do not praise Nature, much less ob- 
ject to her, but enjoy her. This withdraws the subject of photography 
from the region of criticism ; while a scientific treatise on principles, not 
@ casual estimate of results, is needed to characterize its method 

It is because of these facts that the annual exhibition of the Photo- 

aphic Society, which opened for the present year on Saturday last at 
the Old Water-Colour Gallery, yields us intense gratification on th spot, 
but no commensurate amount of talk. What there is to say about it is 
rather in the way of facts than of description. ; 

In this its third year the exhibition wears a most flourishing appear- 
ance. Upwards of six hundred works cover every available point of 
wall-space and screen-space ; and several names of prac titioners, new or 
comparatively unconspicuous hitherto, rise into foremost eminence. 
Among the works which particularly struck our attention, are the War- 
wickshire and other views of Mr. Havers and Messrs. Dolamore and 
Bullock; the picturelike subjects of Mr. Rejlander; Mr. Prout’s Can- 
terbury Cloisters ; the foliage foregrounds of Mr. Ponting,—dark, like all 
photographic foliage, but beautifully subdued in tone and wonderful in 
detail ; Messrs. Watson and Co.'s and Mr. Lake Price’s * got-up”’ sub- 
jects of life or dramatic incident,—an attempt never quite satisfactory, 

ut here in some instances brought further towards completeness than 
usual; Mr. Leverett’s Suffolk views, in which the hypercriticism of the 
most advanced photographer can barely hint a want; Mr. Knight's 


tun ra- 


a 
‘* Old Barn, Glamorganshire,” with the leafless trees, which were almost 
an unexplored beauty in art till photography vindicated their loveliness. 
Mrs. Sotheby’s fac-simile from the quaint and fine Ars Moriendi, which 
one would almost swear to be an engraving; Mr. Major’s “ Claughton 
Hall, Lancashire,’—a charming bit of old brick-work; the veritably 
“Sunlight Group” of Messrs. Newcombe and Quin; Mr. Mansell’s 
‘Summer Calm” of rock-girt sea, with all Nature's poetry of exquisite 
atmosphere; Mr. White’s ** Wheat-field”” and ** Rushy Brook” ; My 
Ramsden’s * River Wharfe at Bolton” ; and the chefs-d’euvre of Mr 
Llewellyn and Mr. Shadbolt. A few of Mr. Fenton's Crimean portraits 
remain to recall the recent presence at this gallery of the collection which 
has now been removed to the Westerly extremity of Pall Mall. Speci- 
mens of one or two novel processes appear on the walls ; 
colouring very little, and that insignificant 

The large-sized subjects and extensive landscapes produced by foreign 
photographers—such as some views of mountain-scenery lately imported 

are little used in the English phase of the art. The Photographic So. 
ciety, however, continues to represent its highest point of attainment ; 
and this, in the case of so rapidly advancing an art, insures yet better 
exhibitions year after year. We understand that the growing demands 
of the Soc iety will shortly be acknowledged by the appointment of a paid 
secretary, and by greesly onhdacing the importance of its journal, 

A distinguished writer on art applies viva voce, in half-earnest, the grim 
name of * Devil's werk”’ to photography, which accomplishes by mechani. 
cal means results which it is almost treason to the head and hand of man 
to achieve otherwise than by aid of these. In fact, every year witnesseg 
extension of, pheré of photography, and some perfecting of its 

and so brings the race between it and art strictly so called 
nearer to the “dead heat.” Speculation has tield before it when 
it endeavours to arrive at the ultimate effect of photography upon fin 
ut. One thing may be predicted with tolerable certainty. Photograp] 
by supplying transcripts of nature, well nigh perfect both in themselyes 
and as standards of comparison, will smash the lazy make-believes of 
dead literality, and the puny affectations of self-display which flatters it- 
self with “ improving upon Nature.” But not less c that the 
province of really fine art 1 conceives, the 
for God’s work, the enjoyment of a richly-endowed soul in particular 
forms of that work, and the individuality 
endeavour to give a visible form to this reverence and enjoyment 
not be shared or invaded by photography. Any loss to one of the two 
processes may well be condoned when we look to the ideal of their union 
to perfect exhibition of natural forms in photography, and in fine art 
the soul of man wrestling for her secret and his own 


in the way of 


some 





processes, 


a wick 





- 
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rtain is this 





the imagination wl reverenc 
which stamps itself upon every 


can- 
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LOCKHART'’S SPANISH BALLADS.* 


Fifteen years have elapsed since first th 


Spanish Ballads appeared in 


the illustrated edition which was hailed with much delight at the 
time of its advent, and has remained ever since honoured as a type of 
excellence by the lovers of splendid book-work Now we have a 
second issue of it; substantially the same, but with a more gorgeously 


of tint in its 


instances the addition or 


elegant binding, a chaster deli 
dering, and in som 
exquisite specimens of that kind of decor 
former The detached plates been omitted; a 
Lockhart added, with the obituary memoir from the Zimes ; and, on the 
whole, the volume is enhanced in lightness and brilliancy of finish. The 
gold is not gilded but more richly golden, and the lily not painted but 
bleached into tenderer pur ity 

The first appearance of the Ballads in this dress belongs to a period 
when the regular * illustrated book ’’ system was perhaps marked by a 
more definite character than it is now-a-days. To that time belonged 
also Harvey's and Meadows’s Illustrated Shakspe res, published by 
Knight and Tyas; the Illustrated Arabian Nights; the Illustrated Don 
Quixote, Paul and Virginia, Gil Blas, Devil on Two Sticks, and Robin- 
son Crusoe, naturalized here from France; the Pictorial History of Eng- 
land; and other books which will be remembered by many as Epo hs of 
delight in the experience of their adolescence At the present day, the 
prevailing tone of illustrated literature is less that of a consecutive fol- 
lowing out of the text; on the 
boration, and on the other to the reuniting of several artists, whose own 
varying individuality and more 
latitude of aim 

We need not, however, go far for a compendious reminder of mi 
that has been best welcomed in the w ry of book-embellishment Th 
list of Murray’s illustrated publications, subjoined to the Spanish Bal- 
lads, answers this purpose ; presenting samples of the classie ‘* Horace,” 
Speckter’s *‘ Puss in Boots,” 1 ‘Nineveh and Babylon,” Wil- 
kinson’s ** Ancient Egyptians,” Dr. Wordsworth’s ‘* Athens and Attica,” 
and many others, down to the Architectural Handbook of Fergusson, 


cacy beautiful arabesque bor- 
substitution of still more 
ation than almost any of the 


ones have 


and leans more one side to gift-book ela- 


displayed with greater prominence 


1 





ivarid’s 





which is yet fresh in our hands, May the list continue to swell! 

* Ancient Spanish Ballads, Ilist 1 and Roman? Translated, with Notes, 
by J. G. Lockhart, Esq With s] strations. from Drar gs by Will 
t/lan, R.A., David Roberts, R.A., He " (". E. Aubrey, and W 
Harvey he Borders and Orn Vignettes by Owen Jones A new edition, 
revised Published by Murray 

BIRTHS 
On the 7th December, at Gibraltar, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel C, E. Michel, 


Sixty-sixth Regiment, of a daughter 

On the 2d January, at Rankeilour House, Mrs. M 
Rankeilour, of a son 

On the 2d, at Paris, tl 

On the 3d, at the Re« 
Prichard, of a daughter 

On the 4th, at Woburn, Chertsey, the Hon. Mrs. Locke King, of a daughter 

On the 4th, at the Rectory, West Buckland, the Wife of the Rev. J. L. Brereton, 
of a son 

On the 6th, at Compton Parva Vi 
man Wasy, of a daughter 
, On the 8th, at the Vicarage, Canford, Dorset, the Lady Louisa Ponsonby, of @ son. 


tland Makgill Crichton, © 


Countess of Warwick, of a son 
wy, South Luffenham, Rutland, the Wife 





of the Rev. C. E. 





rage, Berks, the Wife of the Rev. John Spear 


MARRIAGES. 

On the 27th December, at Hargrave, Northamptonshire, the Rev 
Vice-Principal of the Training College, York, to Harriet Elizabeth, 
of the Rev. W. L. Baker, Rector of Hargrave 

On the 3d January, at Hurstpierpoint, John George Dodson, Esq., only son of the 
Right Hon. Sir John Dodson, to Caroline Florence, second daughter of W. J. Came 
pion, Esq., Danny, Sussex. 

On the 3d, at Upton Church, Torquay, the Rev 
Cornwall, and Prebendary of Exeter, to Anne Catherine, daughter of the late 
teny Mein, Esq., of Airth Castle, Stirlingshire. 


George Rowe, 
eldest daughter 


R. W. Barnes, Vicar of Probus, 
Pul- 
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hl most On the 3d, at St Mary’s, Bryanston Square, the Rev. Henry Ch arles Raymor 
iness - parker, Rector of Daglingworth, Gloucestershire, to Sophia Bosanquet, widow « 
. —- po : - a 4 rhter of the . ea Speedi 
which the late Samuel B , anqu¢ t, Esq., and daughter of the late Ja peedi 
wood, of Lyne, Surrey 
tghton On the Sth, in the ¢ hurch at Gordon Square, Samuel Rawson di i 
itably eldest son of Rawson Boddam Gar r reet, Gordon Square 
sell’ Isabella, only surviving daughter of the g 
8 On the Sth, in Dublin, Sir Bernard f A t Ba 
1] Wsite Frances, younger daughter of the late J f Tol 
> Mr, Meath. Mel : , ' 
On the 8th, at Melplaish, Dorse he Rev. 7 , ane ‘1 
. Mr, the Hon ol Platt, and Incumbent of I I ty, Port s 
rtraits jaughter of the Rev. Edward Drury Butts, Incumbent of Me 
which On the 9th, at the Catholic Chapel, 8 i Place, Francis S$ 1 MI 
Speci- the County of Tipperary, to ¢ de, ¥ t « hte c) a 
vay of Esq., of Gloucester Square, Hyde P Bush Pa M 
. DEATHS 
, On the 30th Decem! t Exeter, M ( the f Rev. Wil 
reign ill, Rarotonga, South Sea Isla in her 99t 
orted On the 30th, at Beaby, e« ty Neat ll etta M ; 
ic So. Admiral James Macnamara d fl D este . . . 
On the 30th, at Civita Vee« aft 1 ( of few ( 
nent 5 bson Carmichael, of Cast 1 nd Sh Bart., R.N s 
better 3d January, in Upp terkeley Street, Portman 8 I , 
nandg lor — - epg ah ‘ fthe } t RK 
| paid ‘On the 3d, Captain William Cuppage, R.N., of Gre i i 
ft at itenant-Gene ( ug R.A 
On the in Ss ! Sq e, 1 S I il 
hani. widow of late G Ss J il l C.T.S 
~Oth vea 
man On the Sth, at Chester, W HI Ma l Sst. M M 
CS8OY Canon of the Cathedral in t t ty 
if its On the 6th, in Clay Sq s M hk. D 
Now Mrs. William Gill, Rarotonga ( 
led at Avisford, near A ke e Lady I beth I ik 
vhen itenant-Gene Ss l us Reyn Bart., K.C.] 
fir at the Vicarage, Sileby, the Re J » Dudley 
nhr y f Sileby and of I I M 
) in s Mth vea 
1ve3 On the 8th, at Ke D R H K 
a st pa 1 his 74th 5 
s it. On the 8 t Torquay, M M Sir A 
+} I of his late Majesty's J Court of I Hon. I 
* Pell; in her 39th ye 
ni Lately, at W Viearage, 1 I B J | r 
ular Thomas Ouvry id t f Sir ¢ N KC. I 
ery in her 36th year 
in- 3 ~ 
tw Che Army. 
won FROM THE LONDON ETTF, JANUARY 5 
art War Derartment, Jan. 8 l i ik tof G 
George Bull, from the 11th I D t Cornet, wit t 
ice Sutton, promoted 
5th Drag. Gua Cort a Lit " 
ture 
3d Light Dragoons—Capt. Sir P. A. I Ba f i I to be ¢ 
vice Kauntze, who exchanges 
i 15th Light Dragoon Capt. J Y f half-pay &S l ( 
ot vice T. J. Kearney, who excha t diff t \ 
5 infantry ; Lieut. I i Wa Cha M. LD. Seott t ( t 1 
Pin } who retires; Cornet R. L. I be I vice J 
“7 C. M. D. Seott 
re Royal Artillery—The und é ‘ ( I , 
re E. A. Slessor, L. C. A. A. De ¢ Hi. A ( l H.C, Lew 
he Ralph Hare, A. 8. Macartne 
of Royal Engincers—The . ‘ — — , 
.. —J. K. Tisdall, W. G. T. St BI 
h Royal Sappers and Miners—Lieut.-4 Fr. A. York, R I 
> Adj Second Capt. F. E. Cox, Royal } t to | \ s -Ma 
ut M, Br , Royal Sappers and M t Quarte 
Infantry.— Grenadier Guards—H W. E.S. West t I 
vd purchase, vice Hon. A. Poulett, prom ‘ H. O, ¢ dl, ¢ } 
: Lieut. by purchase, vice Fergussot 
" Ist Foot—Ensign F. Alban to be I | 
‘ 3d Foot—Lieut. A. L. Coussr ( | 
Major C. Hood, whose brevet ra I ‘ erted it 1 
the Royal Warrant of 6th Oct. 1854; I J. Awdry to be Lieut. w 
chase, vice Coussmaket 
a 6th Foot—Capt. H. E. Jone I be Capt. vice 5 ) an 
fe 7th Foot—Brevet-Major ¢ M wi ‘ K 
if whose promotion, without pu ‘ Mth Aug s bree 
. Lieut.C. R. Mure, from the 43d |} Capt. by] vice BR ‘ 
l4th Foot— Lieut. W. B. Bower to be ¢ t. without purcha ‘ I n 
‘ deceased ; Ensign A. Molony to be I t. without pureha vice Bowe 
: Foot—Sergt.-Major W. H. 5 (Quart \ ) 
P aster. 
Foot—Capt. N. A. 5] f { Fon t ( J 
, exchanges 
0th Foot—For Capt. Edward ¢ I I l Ml 
ste ‘ Fitzgerald, wl Ga f 28 ( 
Charles Grant, from t R I nM 1, to be I ust I 
31st Foot JLB t I .% " ‘ ( 
lee.; Lie sarnes, f t We Essex M t I 
purchase, v 
36th Foot FE. Willett t I I \ I } 
Poot Ii. Chamt ! I ‘ ty} D 
le En if e Ca Mil 1 be 1 t 
vice Chambers 
th Foot—Lieut. D.J f N Mayo M at I 
purchase, vice Helya | 8 l t; 1 Helyar, Gent be | 
purchase, vice Osborne ol 
42d Foot—Capt. G. E. F. kK i] D Cay 
P. A. Halkett, who exchang 
43d Foot— Ens 8. Cr t I M I 
7th Foot—Ensign A. J. H fro Foot, t i 
8th Foot—Lieut. D. J. ¢ t l uittes t 
the sale of his nis 
49th Foot—Staff-S . J. 1. Be Ss D 
promoted on the Staff 
5lst Foot—Capt. H. E. Aust from | f Militia, t 
Capt. vice Crookshank, who exchange I be Capt. by purch 
vice Austen, who retires; I D.G to be Lieut. by pu use, \ Lc 
W. H. Saunders, Gent. to be Ensig by pu iase, Vice Gloag 
53d Foot—Lieut. B. Walton to be Capt. by pur. vice Wedderburn, who retires 
63d Foot—Lieut. K. B. Stuart to be Capt, without purchase, vi Fraser 
Ensign G. de Lacy Lacy to be Lieut. wit t purcha vice St t 
65th Foot—A. J. Hicks, Gent. to be 1 , by purchase, vice Lewis, p rt 
67th Foot—Assist.-Surg. ¢ A. Shic from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg 
Duff, promoted on the Staff 
68th Foot—Ensign C. E. Beatty-Pownall to be Li by pu vice Wat 
who retires. 
69th Foot—Acting-Assist.-Surg. J. R. Crawford to be Assist.-Surg 
_%6th Foot—The restoration, from half-pay 588th Foot to full-pay, of Capt 
Young, vice Senhouse, who exchanges, as also the two brevet steps of the t 
officer, as well as the promotion of Lieut. Preston, as stated in the Gazette 
28th ult. have been cancelled 
$2d Foot—Ensign F. Helyar, fr the 40th Foot, to be Ensign, without purchase 
84th Foot—Capt. Hon. A. H. A. Anson, from the Rifle Brigade, to be Capt 
Stewart, who exchanges 
85th Foot—Lieut. M. Barton to be Capt. by purchase, vice Manners, pro ¢ 
purchase, to an Unatt. Majority 
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Ensign N. J 
Pott, 


irron 


farron to be Lieut. without purchase, vice J. 
from the Edinburgh County Militia, to be Ensign 


89th Foot 
dec Lieut. J 
purchase, vice I 
92d Foot by purchase, vice 


Mackay 


Lieut 
by purchase, 


ckay to be 


be En 


ams > be 


ign vice 
ipt without purchase, 

into substantive rank 
M‘Phers to be Licut 


, from the 2d Royal Lanar 


converts 





India Regt. to be ¢ 


wt, to be 





Capt. vice 


reh 





eam Guards I 


‘ 1 ‘ i t wn 
Egerton to be Lieut. by pu ase, Vice Norris; E. H. Chamberlain, Gent. 


be Capt 


] vl Ca wn Rifle R f—A. M. Armstrong, Gent. to be Ensigt 


Han 





ver 18 


‘pT 





} 
"v 





ijor R. I 
w ©. Hood 
Da 





1e Second-( 
A. Knox, M.D 
Bew up 


Ass 
the 691! rot lee 
from the 67th Foot 
on Acting Assist 
mson, Gent.; B 
y, Gent LE. W. Ward 
Mavhew, Gent.; A 
Blandford, Gent. ; W. Patten, Gent 
R 1 Artil 


be Colonel 


viet 


-Surgeon A. R. K 








rv, | ¥ 








the temporary 
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Bomt 
Bomt 





ve 
tillery 
y ( 
Nort! 
Ssth Beng Bech 
1 ! Engineers 
Che Commissions, as Brevet-Major, of 
Major F.C. Wells 
Major E. G. Aust 





undermentioned offi 
Native Infant 
ry, to the Mth of 
eml ] 
184 Lire 
Brevet-M 


the 
15th Bombay 
Jengal Artille 
with of De 






» en Infantry, to the ddo st 1850 
l ‘ t ed ’ nmissioned officers of the 

te nt he Turki Contingent——Company 5« 
J. Devine, ¢ Dogherty, D. Dowling, ( 
wd, T. Murphy, 5. Bi 
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tners s eld, Brothers, Croydon, confection 
( Brist : ‘ Mille nd Lancaster, Prest tt fact 





mar u 


diow (Old) Gas ¢ 
Fletehe und Co, M 


maltster 





und Buek 
libberton 
and Co. F« 


8S. Fletcher Bolle 
reague and ¢ 

senior — Hicks 
Manchester, calico-printer Ve 
far as regards | Nicl 
regards G. Ward 
Manchester, « 
lier and Turner, Pollington Vill 
Longley, Brothers, Sheffield, scissor-manutactu 
printers—G. and J Newpo 
Paternoster Row, ‘ 
Collier and Merryweather, Fenc! 
Cleckheaton, Leeds, cloth-merchants 
provision-dealers—Lange und M 
lliams Davies 
as lar a& 
iron-founders ; as far as 


Holmes and 


Gloucesterst 


t as f 1 egards W Teague wey, ( 
i and Grimshaw 
earthenware-manutacturers ; as 


ollen-merchants is 








) Street Simm 





and ¢ statio 


sandlers 





pewterers 
H. C. Baldw I 
and Lange, Brothe 

( 


rchants 


jury, Lanes 
Newcastle-upon-T yne Ww 
ick and Co. Rochdale, cotton-spinners 
and Staniforth, Sheffield, 
Green and Cobb, Queen 
Walworth Gate, importers 
msemen ; as far as regards John 
me Belfield Printing Company a 
Wilkinson and Ashworth, Great Bolton, cotton-dealers Yardley and 
Oldham, cotton-spinners— Browne and Co. commission-mer hant»s—Rot 
Co. Stockton-on-Tees, timber-merchants—N icholson and Son, Whitby, ire 
Stabb and Co. London— Whittaker and Cx 





and Swal 


ber-me radw 
Chadwick—Oxley 
Staniforth 
Queen’s Row 


woollet 


Square, plumbers 
Headland and Co. Gutter La 
Okell S mck and Cc 
gards A. G 


-warelhe 


hants, and the far as re 


Paymaster, 


-aymast 2d 


Hall, Gent J.A 
J. Bonnyman, 


E. W tten 








mnpany 


Friday Street, 


Scott and Co 


urch 


Manchester, warehousemen ; 


W. Gray, 
, Without 


jeetham, who re- 


vice Brevet-Major 


under the 
without 
k Militia, 


apt. vice 
vice 


the Hon. 
ase, Vice 


G.M " 
to be En- 





vice Pate 


1, without 


irchase, vice 


dyside to 


as pre viously 


2) is Gatt, 


yointed in 
1, and not 


Regt.— 


half-pay 


exchanges, 


purchase, 
pstantive 
Ross, 93d 
kd Foot. 
vies, trom 
Assist.< 
on 
pointed to 
To 


Harvey, 





placed 


roy 


sent 
Gent. 

mpleted 

the 


under 


Royal Are 
tl 


tt, to 
ol, in 


, 
upte. D, C. 
L. New- 
sth Foot, 
B. Bengal 
yay Native 
may Native 
band, 20th 
Infantry ; 

C. Reid, 
wvalry; R. 
i, Bombay 
er, Bengal 
be ante- 
to the 4th 
May 1846, 
846; Bre- 
vet-Major 
ajor 8. A. 


o have the 
rherburn, 
hk. Bruce, 


Smerdon ana 


Allen 
i Co. Nore 
Lud- 
anchester, 
lace« 
ire, build- 


ers 


nwall, mer- 


and Co, 
Ward and 
n and Co, 


unmission-merchants § 


as, Upper 
Sey- 
Isle of 
High 
Street, 
M. A. and 
ark Lane; 
sea, time 
regards T, 
regards J, 
Wagner, 
ne, fancy- 
». London, 
Benecke— 
Bamford, 
»inson and 
mimongers 
as far as 


silk- 


rers 


rt, 


regards J. Whittaker and G. Wood—Shepley and Co. Tring, Hertfordshire, 
throwsters—M‘Kean and Lamont, steam-packet-agents Baird and Co, brewers, 
far as regards Hugh Baird—Chadwic k and Co. Rochdale, cotton- 


Glasgow ; as 


as far as regards I Nicholls, 


spinners ; Chadwick—Evans and 


mission-agents 
Bankrupts.—Matocoum BR 
to surrender Jan. 17, Feb. 15 
Johnson, Basinghall Street 
Josepu Hvueurs, Manchester fustian-manufacturer, Jan. 18, Feb. 8 
Leeming, Manchester; official assignee, Hernaman, Manchester 


~ALD Larye Mrason, Winchester Buildings, 
solicitor, Stubbs, Moorgate Street ; 


Manchester, 


com- 


merchant, 


official assignee, 


solicitor, 
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EvIzaBeTn and Sarin Benson, 





Mansfield Street, hotel-keepers, 





Jan, 22, Feb. 19: solicitor, Eland, Trafalgar Square ; official assignee, Stansfeld, Ba- 
singhall Street. 

Josern Jouns, Hertford, inn-keeper, Jan. 17, Feb. 21: solicitors, Mason and 
Co. Gresham Street ; Longmore and Co. Hertford; official assignee, Johnson, Ba- 
singhall Street. 

Epwarp Lapp, Cambridge, draper, Jan. 17, Feb. 19: solicitors, Bristow and Tar- 
rant, Walbrook; Bell junior, Cambridge ; official assignee, Johnson, Basinghall St. 





Feb. 19 Prall 
ambrook Court. 
Sunderland, timber-merchants, 


Pringle and Co. King’s Road, 


solicitor, 





Joun Paer, Chelmstord, wh-builder, Jan. 22, 
Essex Street, Strand ; official assignee, Edwards, 
James Craces Herring and WituiAM Herre, 
Jan, 23, Feb. 12: solicitors, Kidson, Sunderland ; 





junior, 
























Bedford Row ; official assignee, Baker, Neweastle-upon-Tyne. 

CHARLEs SLoracu, Nottingham, lace-manufacturer, Jan. 22, Feb. 12: solicitors 
Bowley, Nottingham; Hodgson and Allen, Birmingham; official assignee, Harris, 
Nottingham. 

WituuaMm Tuomas, Cardiff, sail-maker, Jan. 22, Feb. 19: solicitors, Bevan and 
Girling, Bristol; official assignee, Acraman, Bristol. 

Joun Deaxrn, Sheffield, joiner, Jan. 26, Feb. 23: solicitors, Chambers and Water- 


house, Sheffield ; official assignee, Brewin, Sheffield. 
and Epwarp HArpMan and Co, Sutton, Lancaster, 
. : solicitor, Bretherton, Liverpool ; official 

Bancrort Prervort Brooke, Heaton Norris, | 
11: solicitors, Higson and Robinson, Manchester ; 
chester. 

Dividends.—Jan. 29, Fawcett, Lisle Court, Leicester Square, 
Jan, 29, M‘Lean, High Holborn, tailor—Jan. 30, T. and J. Heywood, Wood Street, 
Cheapside, warehousemen—Jan. 29, Giles, St. John’s Lane, wire-worker—Jan. 29, 
Poynter, St. Paul’s Churchyard, ‘warchouseman —Jan. 29, Douglas, Old Broad 
Street, and 8. and J. Anderson, merchants—Jan. 30, Crole, Rood Lane, East India 


iron-founders, Jan, 17 
Bird, Liverpool. 
er, Jan. 21, 


nec, Fraser, 





assignee, 
sancashire, 
official 





Feb 
Man- 








boot-manufacturer— 









merchant—Jan. 30, Cattell, Long Acre, coach-maker—Jan. 30, Long, Dartford, 
draper—Jan. 29, Woods and Thomas, Cheapside, hardwaremen—Jan. : Brewer 
Deptford, mast-maker—Jan. 31, Ayres, Blac khe ith, nurseryman—Jan. $1, Brett 
Portsea, grocer—-Jan. 31, Loneragan, Cambridge Terrace, Islington, corn-dealer 
Jan. 31, Green, Cork Street, tailor- he 31, Bake r, So ithampton, timber-merchant 
—Jan. 31, Adams and Ralston, Bow, engineers—Jan. 31, Pearee, Clerkenwell 
Green, gas-fitter—Jan. 31, Sturtevant, Church Street, Bethnal Green, soap-manu- 
fac turer—Jan. 31, M‘C urlin and Riley, Liverpool, commission-merchants—Jan. 29, 
Powell, Romsey, cabinet-maker. 

Certific ates to be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—Jan. 29, Attwood, Old Dorset Place, Clapham Road, grocer—Jan. 29 
Pattison, Alpha Road, St. John’s Road, surgeon—Jan. 30, Dalby, Hythe, builder 


Jan. 31, Lake sen. Maidstone, builder. 

Declarations of Dividends.—Newton, 
2s. 10d. Wednesday next, and three subsequent Wednesdays ; 
Adams,:Uxbridge, meal-man ; first div. of 5s. O}d. any Wednesd: ay; Whitmore, Bas 
hall Street—Bayley and Barton, Manchester, smallware-manufacturers ; first div. of 
6s. 2d. any Tuesday ; Hernaman, Manchester—Fenton, Crawshaw Booth, Rawton- 
stall, cotton-manufacturer ; first div. of Ls. 103d. any Tuesday; Hernaman, Man- 
cheste r—Jackson, Mane hester, clock-manufacturer ; first div. of 10s. 3d. any Tues- 
day ; Hernaman, Mane hester— Riley and Co. Burnley, cloth-manufacturers ; first 
div. of 8s. 10jd. any Tuesday ; Hernaman, Manchester—Thorniley, Bardsley, Ash- 
ton-under-Lyne, cotton-spinner; second div. of 10d. any Tuesday ; Hernaman, 
Manchester—Manle *y, Manchester, machine-maker ; first div. of Ls. 5d. any Tues- 
day ; Hernaman, Manchester—P hillips, Weston-super- Mare, potter ; adiv. of 1s. 10d. 
any Ww ednesday ; Miller, Bristol—Ponting, Devizes, inn- keeper ; a div. of 3s. 6d. 
any Wednesday ; Miller, 'Bristol. 

Scotch Sequestrations. Smith, Edinburgh, baker, 
keeper, Jan. 17, 


Brighton, brush-manufacturer ; first div. of 
Lee, Aldermanbury 





ing- 





Jan, 2—Otto, Glasgow, hotel- 








JANUARY II. 

Street, Queen Square, 
Dirom and Co, Liver- 

ust India merchants ; 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, 

Partnerships Dissolred.—Green and Cobb, Devonshire 
plumbers—Quarmby and Starke y, Slaithwaite, waste-dealers 
pool; Dirom and Co. Bombay ; and Dirom and Co. Shanghai, E: 
as far as regards C. Ryder and D. Potter—Hutchinson and Holland, Newington 
Causeway, ironmongers— Hannaford, Brothers, Newman Street, Fast India agents 
—Hudson and Robinsons, Crawshaw Booth, Lancashire, cotton-spinners ; as far as 
regards J. Robinson—Merchant and Grafton, Derby, coal-dealers—Cowan and 
M‘Kay, Dunstable, drapers—Fisher and Watson, Bradford, Yorkshire, stone-masons 
—Coy, Brothers, Leicester, drapers—Burtand Skrimshire, Crescent Place, New Bridge 
Street, Blackfriars, surgeons—Leech and Lees, Manchester, auctioneers—Wise and 
Franklin, Liverpool, slate-merchants—Constantine and Brook, Halifax, Yorkshire, 
worsted-manufacturers—C. L. and D. M. Frost, Taunton, linen-drapers— Baker and 
Co. Old Monkland, Lanarkshire, tube-manufacturers i and Son, Luton, 
plumbers— Sumerfield and Son, Stretford, near Manchester, joine rs— Morice and Co, 
Liverpool, ship-chandlers—Shield and Harwood, Clement's Lane, attorneys—Scho- 
field and Co, Gresham Street, Cheapside, warehousemen ; as far as regards R. Scho- 
field—Moses and Strelitz, Houndsditch, warehousemen—W. and J. Bond, Lambeth, 
lightermen—Jenkins and Green, President Street East, King Square, St. Luke's, 
watch-case-makers—Derry and Munn, Wolverhampton, builders—Pratt and Rogers, 
Baker Street, Portman Square, cabriolet-proprietors—Buchanan and Co. Liverpool, 
corn-brokers, and D. Buchanan, Sons, and Co. cotton-brokers—Trow and Sons, 
Wednesbury, Staffordshire, millwrights; as far as regards W. Trow jun.—T. and 
W. Westerby, Beverley, Yorkshire, tallow-chandlers—Ormesher and Son, Blackley, 
Lancashire, silk-manufacturers—Ibbetson and Co, London and Leeds, cloth-mer- 
chants—Paynter and ~ er Pembroke, surgeons. 
Bankruptcy Annulled.—Grorck. WrATHERHEAD, 
Bankrupts.—Rosert Turner, Ludgate Hill, draper, 
19: solicitor, Shephard, Clifford’s Inn ; official assigne 











Newcastle-upon-Tyne, joiner. 
to surrender, Jan. 23, Feb. 
, Graham, Coleman Street, 









James Witson, Liverpool, ship-broker, Jan. 31, Feb. 22: solicitor, Reed, Iron- 
monger Lane; official assignee, Cannan, Alde srmanbury. 
Tuomas Hampton, Broadwater, Sussex, corn-merchant, Jan. 25, Feb. 19: solici- 


tors, Vandercom and Co. Bush Lane ; official assignee, . ee, Aldermanbury. 





ALEXANDER ANDERSON, Stourbridge, innkeeper, Jan. 25, Feb. 22: solicitors, Adden- 
brooke, Stourbridge ; Wright, Birmingham ; official assignee , Christie, Birmingham. 

aoe Wurreneap and Josern Lassry, Morley, Yorkshire, dyers, Jan, 28, 
Feb. 25: solicitor, Naylor, Leeds ; official assignee, Hope, Leeds. 


carthenware-manufac- 
and Barwick, Leeds; 


prhd Pratt and C memes Anson, Castleford, Yorkshire, 
turers, Jan. 28, Feb. 18: solicitors, Haigh, Horbury; Bond 
official assignee, a, Leeds, 

Grorce Lonepren, Welton-in-the-Marsh, Lincolnshire, 
citor, Farrow, Alford; official assignee, Carrick, Hull 

Epwarp RueamM SANvERSON, West Kinnald Ferry, 








draper, Feb. 6, 27: soli- 


Lincolnshire, seed-crusher 









Feb. 6, 27 : solicitors, Peel, L iverpool ; Bertie, Leeds ; official assignee, Carrick, Hull. 

Joux Ricuarps, Cardiff, ship-owner, Jan. 22, Feb. 19: solicitors, Bevan and 
Girling, Bristol; official assignee, Miller, Bristol. 

CHARLES Fox, Manchester, artists’-colourman, Jan. 24, Feb. 14: solicitor, Boote, 
Manchester ; official assignee, Hernaman, Manchester. 

Samvet Lower, Oldham, provision-dealer, Jan. 28, Feb. 25: solicitor, Partington, 


Manchester ; official assignee, Fraser, Manchester. 

Dividends.—¥eb.1, Furnell and Kahl, Fenchurch Street, insurance-brokers—Feb 
1, Buxton and Co. Bradford, Yorkshire, woolstaplers—Feb. 1, Barney, Addle Street, 
warehouseman—Feb. 1, Gardiner, Paul Street, Finsbury, victualler— Feb. 1, Martin 
and Scott, Great St. Helen’s, insurance-brokers—Feb. 1, Titcomb, Clewer, Berkshire, 





builder—Feb. 4, Mellor and Eason, Live rpool, merchants—Feb. 4, Walsh, Liver- 
pool, corn-merchant—Feb. 1, Proffitt, Oldbury, Worcestershire, grocer—Feb. 1, 
Webb, Scarborough, hotel-keeper—Feb. 6, Gribbell and Luscombe, Tavistock, gro- 
cers—Feb. 6, Dyer, Boscastle, Cornwall, grocer—Feb. 6, Vickers, Newton Bushell, 
Devonshire, wine-merchant— Feb Kettle, Sheffield, woollen-draper. 

Certificates to be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 


meeting.—Feb. 1, Putley, Newington Causeway, watch-maker arking, 


Feb. 1, L 








Ipswich, inn-keeper Feb. 2, Nevin, Sevenoaks, ironmonger—Feb. 1, Fitchett, Ha- 
nover Street, Hanover Square, tailor—Feb. 12, Lewis, Bath, builder—Feb. 11, 
Eustance, Neath, Glamorganshire, wine-merchant—Feb. 7, Winterbottom, Ke 
Lancashire, provision-dealer—Feb. 4, Jones, Chester, draper—Feb. 4, Stead, I 
grocer—Fe ». 2, Ridge and Jackson, Sheffield, stationers—Feb. 2, Ledger, Don- 
caster, joiner—Feb. 18, Street, Weston-super-Mare, grocer. 

Declarations of Dividends.—RBe atley, Ely, ironmonger; first div. of 2s. 84d. any 
Wednesday ; Whitmore, Basinghall Street—T. and J. Routledge, Commerci iat Road 





Lambeth, 


wharfingers ; first div. of 4s. 6d. any 
bers—Toovey 


y and Wyatt, Aldermanbury, stationers ; 
day; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Coles, Strand, dealer in waterproof-clothing 

first div. of 4s. any Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Mills, Hove, Sussex, 
broker ; third div. of 1s, 8d. any Tuesday ; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—V. and J 
T. Snook, King Street, Hammersmith, linen-drapers ; first div, of 3s. 4d, any Tues- 


luesday ; Pennell, Guildhall Cham- 
first div. of ls. 6d Tues- 





any 





| 











day; Pe 1, Guildhall Chambers ewman Street, Oxford Street, 
first div. of 3s. 2d. Wednesday next, and thres ubsequent Wednesdays ; 
Sambrook Court—Mandens, Shoreditch, oilman; first div. of 10s “1 Wednes 
next, and three subsequent Wedne sda Edwards, Sambrook Cour , 
Romford umber ; first div. of 4s next, and three subsequent Wed. 
nesdays ; Edwards, Sambrook Court Dowglass, Vigo Street, cloth-man. 
ufacturers ; fifth div. of 15-32d. any nan, Aldermanbury 
Scotch Sequestrations.— Macdonald, Glasg " Jan. 21—Macinnes, Inver. 
ness, ssion-agent, Jan. 22—M ‘Hardy iior, Stonehaven, gardener, Jan, 2 
Bendelow, Muirtown, Inverness, hotel-heeper, Jan. 25. 
PRICES CURRENT, 
BRITISH FUNDS Closing Prices 
turd .\ Mo Lucsday.| Wednes.| Thur F 
( Consols shut Jee d neg 8 864 roy 
itto f Account ST ; 86 BGS Stig #6) 
5 per ¢ Reduced 8 ; & sig By se 
New 3 per Cents 87: | (STB R64 87 7 
Long Annuities 3) —_— —_—— 
Annuities 1885 ej | — | | 16} 16} 
Bank Stock, & per Cent 7 7 205 207 
India S k, 10} per Cent — j2isjxd 218) — 
Exel u Bills, 2'd. per diem 4 9 4 8 | ( 
Excheq Bonds 1859 97 97} — 7k m4 
India } s, 3} per Cent — 5 dis 5 — — 
FOREIGN PUND 
Last Official Quotation during the Week cn Friday Evening 
Austria 5p. ct French i} p.Ct —— 
Belg 1 11 - Mexican i- lv 
Ditt » Peruvian i 743 
Brazilia 5 Portugues ; - 1) 
Buenos Ayres 6 - } Russian j 
Chi t 6 -— lel Sardinian > = 
Danish ) Sponish . = 
Ditto 3 — Ditto New Deferred '_= 
Dutch I 12 Guilders 2) — | 63fexd.)| Ditto Passive 
]itt 4 _ i | rurkish é« 
French ;-— 63f. 2 Venezucla ij— 
Ss! Al 
Last Official Quotation during th eck ending Friday Evening 
Raw | Banks— 
Bristol and Exeter 79 } Australasian ” 
Caledonian a | British North American 6) 
Chester and Holyhead rT 1 City 63 
yuntics *s Colonial » 
ch and Glasgow | Commercial of London 
1 South-Western — Engl. Seotsh. & Australian Chtd 1¢} 
hern 8S London . ° eveee 57) 
ith. and West. Irel 1 lw I on and County .... ee 4ig 
Great Western 513 Lond hartd. Bnk. of Australia Bt 
Hull and Selby 105 } London Joint Stock 34) 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 7¢ | London and Westminster 453 
Lancast ind Carlisle -— } National of Ireland ~ 
London shton,& South Coast| 4 | National Provincial. _ 
London d Blackwall 53 New South Wales.. - = 
London and North-Western 93) Oriental . 8 
London and South-Western M4} Prov incial of Ireland —_— 
Manct Shettield & Lincoln 25 Royal British —_— 
Midland 632 South Austratia 40, 
Midland Great Western (Ireland 493 Union of Australia 734 
North British 283 Union of London........+e++05- 30 
North-East rn—Berwick 663 — 
North-Eastern—York 44, and West India ........++. —_— 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton 21 | London 10) 
Scottish Central St. Katherine . —_— 
Scottish Midland : Victoria 19) 
South-Fustern and Dover oN M LLANFOUS— 
Eastern of France é 34 Austratian Agricultural 26} 
East India Guaranteed 21) British American Land —_ 
Great Indian Peninsular 53 | Canada 124 ex d 
Great Western of Canada } 24; | ‘vystal Palace 2 
Paris d Orleans .....+. } -_ | tric Telegraph ... —_— 
Mixes— } | eral Screw Steam 154 
Agua Fria : Gicneral Steam 27 
Brazilian Imperial } } Peel River Land and Mineral . 23 
Ditto St. John del Rey | 28 } Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Cobre Copper 68 Royal Mail Steam 77 
Rhymney Iron — | South Australian i 
BULLION Per 07 METALS Per ton 
. 2 oppe rit. Cakes £126 0 0.. 0 0 0 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £3.17 9 eg We * Ae & gt Pe Rae gt 
Mexican Dollars .....+000++000+ 0 4113 Lead, British Pig 210 0.. 0 0 ¢ 
Silver in Bars, Standard 05 hk Steel, Swedish Keg 0o00,. 0 Of 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, Jan. 1 
s s s « s s P P 
Wheat,R.O. Oto 0 Fine Rito ¢ Fine 77 to 0 | Indian Corn. 40to4 
Fine o— 0 Forcign,R. 8 SS re 39—41 | Oats, Feed 25—2 
Red, N 72-—-77 White F. 90—96 i i2— 44 Fine 6—2 
Fine... 79— 0| Rye 2— W hitk ° a Poland 
White Old 0— 0 Barley Bluc oe § 56 Fine 
Fine o— 0 Malting | Beans, Ticks 3— 44 Totato 
New 76—85 | Malt, Ord 71-7 Harrow 48— 50 Fine 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN | WEEKLY AVERAGE 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales For the Week ending Jan. 5 
Wheat 79s. 6d. | R Ms. Od.| Wheat..... 76s. 10d. | Rye .....-. 528. 7 
Barley 9 | Beans 50 ” Barley 3o.0 CUO Beans 47,7 
Oats .. 8 Peas «. 49 i dat 26 9 Peas i7 
FLOUR PROVISIONS 
Town -made per sack 7Qs. to } Butter—Best Fresh, 18s. 0d. per doz 
Seconds eee ToT TTT TTT 65 — 6s } Carlow, 5/. 0s. to MW. 10s. per ewt 
Hasex and Suffolk, ma board ship 5 an — 60 Racon, Lrish per cwt. 61s. — 
Norfolk d Stoc Kton 7 5s Cheese, Cheshire Yo 
American .......per barrel 39 — 44 | Derby 6 — i 
Canadian cece ** - 3 —H il 8S ° 
Bread, Sid. to 11d. the 4lb. loaf ‘rench, per 120, 7s. Od. to 8s 
BUTCHERS 
N \Te AND Lrapenmatt Ca Heap or Carrie at TH 
t s. d. s. s. « s. d CATTLE-MARKET 
Bex *to4@ Otod 4 t i »5 2 Monday Friday 
Mutton o—3 &8—4 0 4Qo=—4 »—5 2] Beasts .714 a) 
Veal + 4—40—4 & $e#— 2—5 8 | Sheep..23,020 3 ; 
Pork S @d=—@ 6=—5 0 6 a—4 ¢ > 0 Calves 43 .. I 
Lamb » OoO—0 O— 0 0 @@—6 0—6 6! Pi ef cece 140 
To sink th pers 
HOPS Woo! 
Kent P ts 70s. to own Tegs per Ib. lid. to! 
Ch tit 7 Wethers 2 —H 
Sus t 65 — 95 Leicester Fleeces 133 — 0 
i tham ditto o— 0 Combing os =6 
HAY AND STRAW Per Load of 36 Trusses 
MBERLAN SMITHFIELD Wurrecnuarr 
Har, G l 118 to 126s i to 120 to leer 
Tnfer 90 — 110 8) 95 70 — 1 
New 80 — 100 / = © 6 - 
Clover 120 — 10 130 — 135 130 — I 
Wheat Straw ° 0 — ds 24 — 28 23 — 
GROCERLES ~ MISCELLANEOUS 
Tea, 8 r, fine, per lb. Is. 9d. to ‘ | Jamaica Rum per gal. 5s. Od. to b 
‘ 17 —2 ¢ Rrandy .. 8s —lo 4 
wery 19—4 otton, N. Orleans.perIb. 0 4, — © 8 
I 1—Duty Is. 9d. per Ib Saltpetre, Ref percwt. 36 0 —o * 
Coffee, fine ba bond ewt. Gis. Od. to 86s. Guano, Peruvian .perton.210 0 — 0 
G rdinary Sis. Od. to Sls. Od fallow, P. ¥. C per cwt. 68 0 — Ss 8 
( dad (in bond) 5ls. Od. to 54s, Od Town e¢e~-9* 
n ina wa B28. Od. ta 40s. ¢ Rape Oil, Pal 60 0 — 0 8 
sug 32s. lljd Brown . 7 6— oY 
West lia Molasses 20s. Od. to 22s. ( Linseed oil 36 — 6 
POTATOES | oa-nut Oil 4 0 — #4 ; 
Kent and Essex Regents...ton 90s. to 9 Paim Oil... ee-@ ° 
Shaws........ 80 — ¢ Linseed Oil-cake, per ton.260 0 —269 ° 
York Regents eve . 105 11 Coals, Hetton ee 
Scotch — Ww rees.. a¢ = 
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January 12, 1856.] 








THE PECTATOR. 








——S— : a gE Pye Net oa ee ee 
MHEATRE ROYAL COVENT GARDEN, QOUTIT AUS TRALIAN BANKING 
| _First Night of Grand Operatic Drama.—Virst appear \ COMPANY 
~ace in London of Professor NDERSON Ry OB ROY, as Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847 

m it tland theatres of 
performed by him in Scotiane , The Court of Directors grant LETTERS of CREDIT and 
smorica.—Fi ee Ss = Aggy fe KILLS upon the Company's Bank, Adelaide, at Par. Ap 
M. E. Bouteillier ' : yone— r . a " ‘ ue See proved Drafts negotiated and sent for collection. Business 
Messrs. Candler, fils Who will introduc ag most BOVES with all the Australian Colonies conducted through the 
nd startling performance in the cou An Pantomime Bank's Agen Apply ot the Company's Offices, 4, Old 
‘On Moxpay, Jax. Mth, will be presented the Grand Opera Broad Street, Londen WILLIAM PURDY, Manager 
‘ Drama otf ROK ROY, with ll the Original Songs London, Ist J uarv =, 
rhoruses, and Dances, including the whole of Sir Henry ——_——_= 
yishop’s Celebrated Music. The Drama will be represented ONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK. 


xs it is played in Glasgow 
Kashleigh Osbaldiston, Mr. Stu 
George Perrin , Major Galbraith 


Rob Roy, Pr if 
rt; Francis 
Mr. 8. ¢ 








Jarvie, Mr Gourlay ; The Dougal, Mr. Harry Pearson ; Helen 
gor, Mrs. J. W. Wallack; Diana Vernon, Miss 
Harriet Gordon To conclu with the Grand, National, 


has been so 
f which so large 


and Chivalric Pantomime, which 
in preparation, and on the productior 





“x pens has been incurred, of e BELLE ALLIANCI 

/ HARLEQUIN GOOD-HUMOUR AND Ye FIELDE 01 

THE CLOTHE OF GOLDE, being a LEGEND OF THE 
MEETING OF THE MONARCHS 

ene 1. The Caverns of the Gnome Britta us in Subter 

Brittanicus, Mr. John Nevilk Scene 2. The 


f rancanussi t 





I's End, Cornwall, with the Car of the Dragons. Gvuod 
Humour, Miss Harriet Gordon. Scene 3. The Deck of the 
i eat Harry, 4-decker, 128 guns, (the Virst English Man-of 
War Henry the Eighth, Mr. Harry Pearsor Cardinal 
Wolsey, Mr. P.Q. Villiers; Sir Jasper Spritsail, Commander 


of the Great Harry,) Mr. D. Stewart See 4. The Interi 
of the Chateau of Francis I. between G es and Ardennes 
prancis I. Mr. W. Shalders; Le Sire de Fr Mr. H 





imboisy, 








Carles. Scene 5. The Field of the Cloth of Gold, introducing 
a ( nd Pas de Rosiere, by Miss Fmma Horne and Corps ¢ 
Rallet. Scene 6. Grand Cv rridor in th Chateau, leading to 
the Bedchamber of the Monarchs. Scene 7. The Outside of 
Hlondette’s Farm. Blondette, Miss Emma Horne; Coquel 
~t, Mr. C. Brown. Scene 8 The Aboc« th Fairy Queen 
in the Golden Groves of Good-Humour, (by Mr. William Be 
verly.) The Fairy Queen, Miss } Thorne General Trans 


formation—Harlequin, Mr. C. Brown Pantaloon, W 4 








Rarnes, (the Transatlantic Pantomimis« ( umbine, Miss 
hmma Horne; Clown, the Great Fi The Apotheosis 
~# YE BELLE ALLIANCI Design by M. Guerin.) Eng 
wd and France, Mourners at one Altar, Vi rs on ond 
Throne. The Coronation with the Cor ils of Valour by the 
Genius of Victory 
Doors open at half-past < ’ ri 

Grand Fashionable Morning Performance of the Panto 
mime, on Sarvnvay, Jan. 19th, at 2 0% h Doors op nat 





half-past } 

In rehearsal, 
larce entitled 
DENT PUPPY 


ROYAL 


tirely new 
IMPL 


will be produced, an er 
MINUTES WITH AWN 


THEATRE, 


and shortly 
TWENTY 


OLY MPIC 


Lessee, Mr. Atraep W 





Mowpay and during the Wees rT lay excepted, Mr 
A. Wigan having the honour to appear at Windsor Castle on 
sat evening will be performed THE JEALOUS WIFI 
A which will be produced a new and doubly-moral, 
though excessively old, Mele itic Fairy Extravaganza 
ntitied, THE DISCREET P RINE ESS, or the THREL 
GLASS DISTAFFS Turesoay, PLOT AND PASSION, 
AND THE DISCREET PRINCESS, OR THE THRE! 


GLASS DISTAFFs 


THe LION-SLAYER 
ric 





92 


-) 


AT 





“FIOME, 





adilly.—Mr. GORDON CUMMING DESCRIBES 

ry night, except Saturday, at 8, what he saw and did in 
South Africa. Morning Entert nents every Saturday at 
clock The Pictures are painted Messrs. Richard 





h, Harrison Weir, George Thomas, Wolf, Charles Haghe, 
tad Phillips. The music ted by Mr. J. Colson.—Ad 
mittance, ls., , and 3s 1on view during the 
lay from 11 6, ls.—Children half-price in the Reserved 
Seats and Stalls 


JENTON’S 












“CRIMEAN PHOTOGRAPIIS. 


—NOW OPEN. at the Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, next to 
the British Institution, the 350 PHOTOGRAPHS of the 
HEROES of the WAK, the Encampments, Valley of the 
Shadow of Death, the Mortar Hatteri Tlarbour, Quays 
and Plains of Kalaklava, Inkerman, Sebastopol, the Redan 
vad Malakoff, Groups of General Officers and their Staff 
taken in the Crimea, by Roorn Fenvox, Esq. under the 

cial patronage of her Majesty, and with the sanction of 


e Commanders-in-chief. Admission, Is halt 


children, 
price. Daily, from 10 to 6 


(48 CHANDELIERS and BRACKETS. 

Li —The increased and increasing use of gas in sabvute 
houses has induced WILLIAM 8S. BURTON to collect from 
the various manufacturers in metal and glass ell that is new 
and choice in Brackets, Pendants, and Chandcliers, adapted 
to offices, passages, and dwelling-rooms, as well as to have 
some designed expressly for him; these are ON SHOW over 
his SIXTEEN LARGE ROOMS, and present, for novelty, 
variety, and purity of tastc, an unequalled assortment. They 
ire marked in plain figures, at prices proportions ute with thos 
which have tended to make his Establishment the largest 

















nd most remarkable in the kingdom, viz. from 12s. 6d. (two 

light) to 167. 16s. 

THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 
SILVER.—The real NICKEL SILVER, introduced 


twenty years ago by WILLIAMS. BURTON, when PLATE! 
by the Patent Process of Messrs. Elkington and Co. is beyond 
li comparison the very best article next to sterling silver that 
in be employed as such, cither usefully or ornamentally, as 
hy no possible test can it be distinguished from real silver 
rhread or 





Piddl Brunswick Kine’s 
Pattern Pattern Pattern 
x ‘ ‘ 
Tea Spoons, per dozen 18 26 32 
Dessert Forks ) wo 46 
Dessert Spoons ,, 42 4s 
fable Forks 40 56 64 
Table Spoons ae 4 58 6t 
Tea and coffee sets, waiters, candlesticks, &c. at propor 
tionate prices. All hinds of replating done by the patent 
2rOC PSS 
CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL, NOT PLATED 
shle Spoons and Forks, I Thread King's 
full size, per dozen lls 2és 308 
Dessert ditto ditto . ° ~ 
1 ditto 


AMPS of all SORTS and PATTERNS 
4—WILLIAM 8. BURTON invites attention 
son's SHOW of LAMPS. It embraces the 
best Parisian specimens of which have 


to his sea 
Moderateur, (the 
been carefully culled 





Argand, Solar, Camphine, Palmer's Magnum, and other lamps 
for candles ; and comprises an assortment which, considered 
ithor as to extent, price, or pattern, is perfectly unrivalled 
Pure Colza Oil, 5«. 6d. per gallon 
Palmer's Candles, !0d < Ib 
Patent Camphince, 4 gation 
fhe alterations and additions to these extensive premiscse 
already by fur the largest in Europe which occupied the 
whole of last year, arc now completed; they are of such a 
character that the entire of EIGHT HOUSES is devoted 


to the display of the most magnificent stock of GENERAL 








HOUSE IRONMONGERY including Cutlery, Nickel Sil 
ver Goods, Plated and Japanned Wares, Brushes and Turn 
ery, Lamps and Gasalicrs, lron and Brass Bedsteads, and 
Kedding,) so arranged in Sixteen Large Show Rooms as 


to afford to parties furnishing facilities in the selection of 
goods that cannot be hoped for elsewhere 
Lllustrated Catalogues sent (per ne yst) fr 
39, OXFORD STREET 1, ed 3 


2 NEWMAN 
STREET; and 4, 5, and 6, FE RRY sP LAC J 








4 —Notice is hereby given, that the ANNUAL GENF 
RAL MEETING of this Company will be held at the Bank 
in Lothbury, on Waonespay next, the 16th day of Janvany, 
atl « precisely, to declare a Dividend and to Elect 
rhree tors, in the room of William Haigh, Esq. Joseph 
Esdaile, Esq and John Stewart, Esq. who retire by rota 
tion, but, being eligible for reelection, offer themselves ac 


cordingly By order of the Board 
J 


W. GILBART, General Manager 








Lothbury, January 1856 

rhe Transfer Books of the Company will be Closed until 
the 2)st inst. to prepare for the Dividend 

OTICE OF DIVIDEND.—BANK OF 
4 DEPOSIT, No. 3, Pall Mall East, London 

Established «a isda 

The WARRANTS for the HALP-YEARLY INTEREST 
it the rate of 5 per cent per annum, on Deposit Accounts, 
t t Decembe will be ready for delivery on and after 


January 10, and payable dai 


PETER MOR RISON, Managing Director 












Parties desirous of investing money are requested to ex 

} amine the plan of the Bank of D and 

Forms fur opening accounts sent fre application.—Jan. 1, 
LBS 

SPECIAL NOTICI 

The Books of the Society close on lst March, and Proposals 

lodged at the Head Office, or at a f the Agencies, on or be 

¢, will secwre the advantage of the present year's 

f One Year's Additional Bonus over later Pro 








Wer UAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
THI WHOLE PROFITS DIVIVED AMONGST 
THE ASSURED 
SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
| Ss SURANCE SOCIETY 
Instituted 1831 


Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament 


| The Fund accumulated from the contributions of Members 
| execeds NINE HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS 
The Annual Revenue exceeds ONE HUNDRED and 
SIXTY-THREE THOUSAND POUNDS 
The Amount of existing Assurances exceeds FOUR MIT 
| LIONS and a QUARTER STERLING 
The Amount paid to the Representatives of deccased 
| Members is upwards of SIX HUNDRED and FIFTY THOT 
SAND POUNDS, of which SEVENTY-EIGHT THOUSAND 
POUNDS are Bonus Additions 
The NEXT DIVISION of PROFITS TAKES PLACE ot 
| the Ist of MARCH 1856, and Po s effected before that 
| date receive One Year's Additix ma Bonus over those vffected 
ifter that date ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager 
| WILLIAM PINLAY, Secretary 
| HEAD OFFICE 
} 26, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH; 
| LONDON OFFICE, 
126, BISHOPSGATE STREET, CORNER OF CORNHILL 
WILLIAM COOK, Agent 


- PULMONIC WAFERS 


Ugh ery 


| letter from Mr. J. Cole, chemist, 
| Aberystwith— sell as much of Dr. Locock's Pulmonic 
| Wafers as any druggist in Wales, and can bear testimony to 
their efficacy Dr. Locock'’s Pulmonic Wafers give instant 
relief, and a rapid cure of asthma, coughs, and all disorders 


sand public speakers they 
strengthening the voice 
rive be 147., Oe « na 


of the breath and lungs To singer 
are imvaluable, for clearing and 
They have a most pleas: ant tast 

IIs. pox Bur oid by all Chemists 


i | \W LABEL.—In « onsequence of the 
4 great varicty of Counterfeit Labels of A. ROWLAND 
and SONS’ MACASSAR OIL now in circulation, Messrs 
Perkins, Bacon, and Co. at great cost, and by a peculiar pro 
ceas of their own, have succeeded in producing from steel 
A NEW LABEL, which cannot be forged. It is composed 
of a section of an engine-turned circle, repeated one hundred 
and thirty times—and forms an original lace-work ground, 
upon which is engraved, in white letters, “ Under the Patron 
age of the Courts of Europe,” with an embossed profile of her 
Majesty “ The Queen,” lately specially taken for the purpose, 
and which surmounts the words (alsoin white letters) “‘ how 
lands’ Macassar Oil, for the Growth testoration, and for 
beautifying the Human Hair,’ with the Signature of the 
Proprictors in Red Ink “ A. Rowtanp and Sons." Sold at 20, 
Hatton Garden, London, and by Che mists and Perfumers 


TO MORE PILLS NOR ANY OTHER 
MEDICINE.—For Indigestion, ‘Dyspepsia,) Constipa 


tion, Nervous, Bilious, and Liver Complaints, Cough, Asthma, 
Kronchitia, Consumption, and Debility 














DU BARRY’S DELICIOUS REVALENTA ARABICA 
FOOD saves fifty times its cost in Medicine, and Cures the 
above complaints and their consequences, such as flatu 
lency, distension, acidity, heartburn, palpitation of the heart, 
nervous headaches, deafness, noises in the head and cars, 
pains at the pit of the stomach and between the shoulders, 
diarrhea, dysentery, impurities and poverty of the blood, 
scrofula, asthma, dropsy, rheumatism, gout, nausea and sick 
ness during pregnancy, after eating, or at sea, low spirits, 


fits, spleen, general debility, in 
involuntary blushing, paralysis 
ae, Sar for study, of me 
mory, delusions, vertigo, blood t head, exhaustion, me 
lancholy, groundless fear, indecision 

Barry pr Banay and Co. 77, R 

A few out of 50,000 cures are here given 

ure No. 71, of Dyspepsia. From the RI 
LORD STEWART DE DECIES. “I have derived con 
siderable benefit from Du Barry's Revalenta Arabica Food, 
and consider it due to yourselves and the public to authorize 
the publication of these lin 


spasms, cramps, epileptic 
quietude, sleeplessness, 
tremors, dislike to 


loss 





rent Strect, London 





jHT HON. THE 


DE DECIES 
ASTLESTUART 


“STEWART 
DOWAGER COUNTESS OF ( 
52,612 


Ireland 


|} From the 
| Cure 
A ‘ Rosstrevor, County of Down, 

“THE DOWAGER COUNTESS OF ¢ 
feels induced, in the interest of suffering hun 
that Du Barry's excellent Revalenta Arabica Pood has cured 
her, after all medicines had failed, of indigestion, bile, great 
nervousness and irritability, of many standing This 
Pood deserves the confidence of al and may be 
considered a real blessing Inquiries cheerfully 


9th December 184 
ASTLESTUAR' 
mity, to sta 





years 





sufferers 
will be 


scribabl: 
constipation, 
vomiting, 


« 
> No 


dyspepsia, 


agony from 
flatu 
have 


49,832.-—** Fifty years’ inde 
nervousness, asthma, cough, 

lency, spasms, sickness at the stomach, and 

been re move d by Du — aurry’s excellent food 
| ‘Maria Jolly, am, Ling, near Diss, Norfolk 

In canisters, llb., 2s. 9¢d.; 2ib., 4s. 6d ‘Mb. lle 12)b., 

; super-refined, Ilb., 6s 2ib., lls Sib. 22 lolb., 338 
101b. and 121b. carriage free on receipt of a post-office 
order 

Barry Du Barry and Co. 77, 





Regent Street, London ; Fort 





num, Mason, and Co. purveyors to her Majesty, Piccadilly; 
also at 60, Gracechurch Street ur 451, Strand; 4, 
Cheapside ; 68, Corshill ; 49, Bishopszate Strect ; 55, Charing 
Cross; 54, Upper baker Street , 63 and 150, Oxford Street 














57 


DOWN 


from 8s. 6d. 


| E AL AND SON'S EIDER 
QUILTS ; also GOOSE DOWN QUILTS, 
to 24s. List of Prices and 8 nt free by post. Heal and 
Son's Illustrated Catalegue of Bedsteads and Priced List of 
Bedding also sent post free. —196, Tottenham Court Road 


208 








YERDOE’S OVER-COATS, CAPES, and 
SHOOTING-JACKETS Also LADIES’ CAPES. One 
of the largest Stocks in London, first-class garments, on best 
terms, and thoroughly waterproof, without extra charge 
W. BERDOE, Tailor, 96, New Hend Street, and 69, Cornhill, 
nly 
IOLETS.—H. BREIDENBACH, Dis- 
tiller of Flowers to the Queen, has now in great per 
fection several EXTRACTS of that favourite flower the 


WOOD VIOLET 
the handkerchicf 
Violet Sachet Powder, 
same flower, cqually fragrant.—1 
Redmayne's 


EWCASTLE 


It has 

Violet Pomade, ¢ 

and several t vilet t propan 
Te 


a lasting odour, and will not stain 
id Cream of Violets, 
ations of the 


treet, facing 


AND SUNDERLAND 


4 COAL COMPANY, 98, Shaftesbury Street, New North 
Road, and at Wapping 
CASH PRICES PER TON 
ao 
Rest Walls End Coals 160 
Seconds ° 160 
Silkstones 140 


All Coals thorough ly scree ned by Machinery 
w SHELLEY, Managing Director 


and CHEAPEST 


THE BEST TEAS in 
A England are to be obtained of PHILLIPS and Co. Tea 
Merchants, 8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON 


rhis is aggod time to buy TEA; when Parliament meets, 
it is almost certain we shall have an increase of duty to meet 
the expenses of the war 

STRONG CONGOU TEAS—2s. Sd_, 28. 10¢d., 3s., 38. 2d 

A general Price Current is published every month, contain 
ing all the advantages of the London markets, and is sent 
free by post on application 

SI GARS are supplied at market prices 


919° MILNER’S HOLDFAST AND 
212 2 FIRE-RESISTING SAFES, (non-conducting and 


vapourizing,) with all the improvements, under their Quadru 
ple Patents of 1840-"51-"S4 and 1855, including their Gun 
powder- Proof Solid Lock and Door, (without which no Safe 














is secure The Strongest, Best, and Cheapest Safeguards 
extant 

MILNER'S PHOENIX (212°) SAFE WORKS, LIVER 
POOL, the most complete and extensive in the world. Show 
rooms, 6 and 4, Lord Street, Liverpool Tondon Dépdt, 474, 


City. Circulars free 
FOR GENTLEMEN 
NICOLL employ 


and MATERIALS to be 


Moorgate Street, by post 


f ESSES. 


TALENT 


the BES T 


met with in 





Eng 


land, France, and Germany 

ALLIED SLEEVE CAPE, Waterproof, yet evaporable, 
ONE GUINEA 

NICOLL'S well-known PALETOT, TWO GUINEAS 

NICOLL’S GUINEA TROUSERS, and HALF-GUINEA 
VESTS 

ESTIMATES given for Military Uniforms, Youths’ Cloth 
Me, and Servants’ Liveries 

114, 116, 118, 120, Regent Street, and 22, Cornhill 


MILLINERY, MANTL 
AND FLOWERS 


Messrs. JAY and ¢ have the honour to inform the 
bility, Gentry, and the Public, that with a view of meeting 
the wishes of their Patronesses and of inducing and facili 
tating purchases with the connexion of their MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE after the period for the adoption of Mourning 
attire shall have expired, they have completed the most ex 
tensive arrangements for the supply of Coloured Millinery, 
Mantles, and Flowers, and, by an assortment of the choicest 
and most recherché character, have rendered this Establish 
ment preéminently attractive. Their Millinery and Flower 
Departane nts, under the or cti + of the most experienced 

wil Ge ards ry varioty of Douncts 
and Coiffures in the latest P arisian fashions 





((OLOURED 


No 


and of every 


A Department for the especial sale of LINGE 
TITS, is 


requisite for TROUSSEAUX and INDIAN OL 
about to be added to this establishment ‘ 

JAY'S MAISON DE NOUVEAUTES, 

246 and 244, Regent Street, 

Vis & vis Prince's Street, Hanover Square 

, > , . r ; 
PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 
has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi 
gestion. Asa Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ,; and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di 
gestion. Combined with the Aeidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Prepared by Dinneronp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agents for the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Hond Street, 
London 


ox DR. DE 
IGHT BROWN 


4 Prescribed with « 








JONGH'S — 
COD-LIVER OIL. 


omplete confidence by the Faculty 


for its purity, efficacy, and marked superiority 
over all other kinds 
It is entirely free from nauseous flavour, and being in 


irefully submitted to chemical analysis—anp 
ONLT § IN SEALED BOTTLES SUBSEQUENT 
ADMIXTURE OR ADULTERATION—this Oil possesses a guarantee 
of genuineness and purity offered by no other Cod-Liver Oil 
Extract from “ THE LANCET,” July 29, 1854 


variably and « 


rrLikD TO PRECLUDE 


“Dr. de Jongh gives the preference to the Light Brown 
Oi over the Pale Oil, which contains scarcely any volatile 


phosphoric acid, and 
tients the efficacy 
Some of the de 
method of its 
vugh charcoal 
OVER 


fatty acid, a smaller quantity of iodine, 
the elements of bile, and upon which ingre 
of Cod-Liver Oil no doubt partly depends 
ficiencies of the Pale Oil are attributable to the 
preparation, and especially to its filtration thre 
IN THE PREFERENCE OF THE LIGHT BROWN 
THE PALE OIL WE FULLY CONCUR 





We have carefully tested a specimen of the Light Brown 
Cod-Liver Oil prepared for medical use under the direction 
of Dr. de Jongh, and obtained fro wholesale agenta, 
Messrs. Ansan, Hanronp, and Co Strand. We find it to 
be genuine, and rich in iodine and thi elements of bil 

Sold onty in bottles, capsuled and labelled with Dr. de 
Jongh’s Signature, wiTmorr WHICH N*NE ARE GENTINE, by 
ANSAR, HARFORD, and ¢ 77, STRAND, London, Dr. de 
Jongh's sole Consignecs ; and by many respectable Chemists 


in town and country 
Half-pints (10 ounces), 2+. 6¢.; Pi 
Quarts (40 ounces), %& IMPERIATI 


] OLLOWAY’ OINTMENT AND 
PILLS miraculous Remedies for the Cure of Bad Legs 
in a letter to Mr. Umple 


ts unces), 4s. 9d.; 
MEASURE 


7 Allison, of Bowling, states, 

by, druggist, of Bradford, that, after a severe cold caught 
last winter, his legs began to swell, and ultimately sores 
broke out on each; for the cure of which he tricd a variety 


of remedics without avail, until he used Holloway's Pills 


and Ointment; and he saya that it was perfectly astonis? 








ing to see the effect these wonderful medicines had on his 
legs, as both were very quickly healed. Sold by all Medi 
cine Venders throughout the world; at Professor Ho: 
war's Establishments, 244, Strand, I jon; and 80, Maiden 
Lane, New York ; by A. Stawra, Const le Guipicy, 
Smyrna; and B. Nein, Malta 
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EW QUARTERLY REVIEW, for 

JANUARY, price 2s, 6d. is now ready at all Book- 
sellers. 

London: Boswortn & HARRISON, $ 215, Regent Street. 





|g QU ARTE RLY REVIE W, for 
Janvary, price 2s. 6d. contains an Illustrated 
Review of all the Christmas Books, in addition to the 
usual Digest of Current Literature. 

‘ P *“We do not exaggerate in saying that this one 
article would of itself be worth in the market the price 
given for the whole number.”— Morning Post, Jan. 9. 
London : Boswortu « Harn Ison, 215, Regent Street. 


MAA 





TEW Qu ARTERLY REVIEW , for 
JANvARY, price 2s. 6d. contains Reviews of all 
“ the most important Publications of the last Quarter, 
; with Notices of French, German, and Italian Litera- 
ture. 
** Few periodicals present so many attractions as the 
New Quarterly. For country readers and book-clubs 
it far surpasses, in usefulness, all other productions of 
the same kind.” — Morning Post, January 9. 
London : Boswort mH & HARRISON, 215, Regent Street 


RITISH QU ARTE RL LY REV == W. 

No. XLY. price 6s. published JANvARY 
CONTAINS = 

1. Prescott’s Philip II 
Thunder-storms—Arago. 

. Mormonism—Whence came it ? 

. Songs of the Dramatists. 

. Iifluence of Romanism and Protestantism. 

j. Men and Women, by Robert Browning. 











oom Cobo 


7. Theology—the New Oxford Movement. 
8. The War—its Ethics and Object. 
9. Our Epilogue on Affairs and Books. 


London: Jackson and Watrorp, 18, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard ; and Simpkix, MArsHaLL, and Co. Sta- 
tioners’ Hall Court. 





Series. No. XVII. Janvary 1856. Price 6s, 
CONTENTS : 
. German Wit: Heinrich Heine. 


~ 


2. The Limited Liability Act of 1855. 

3. History of the House of Savoy. 

4. Russia and the Allies. 

5. Military Education for Officers. 

6, Athenian Comedy. 

7. Lions and Lion-Hunting. 

Contemporary Literature: ¢1. Theology and Phi- 


) 


losophy ¢ 2. Politics and Education 


and Travels—} 5. Belles Lettres. 
London: Joun Cuapman, 8, King William Street, 
Strand. 
TATIONAL REVIEW. Price ds, 


No, ILL. was published Janvary Ist, 


a 


CONTENTS : 
. Edward Gibbon. 
2. The Spanish Conquest in America. 
The Life and Writings of Dr. Thomas Young. 
4. Atheism. 
5. The State of France. 
6 


i». Phoenicia. 
7. W. M. Thackeray—<Artist and Moralist. 
8. Foreign Policy and the Next Campaign. 
9. Books of the Quarter. 
*** The National Review’ still approves itself com- 
petent to meintain the high pustiivon It lus already 
won, to which its thoughtful tone and carefully- 


matured and developed views entitle it.”.— Economist, 
Ji an, 5th. 
* The most striking article in the Review is one on 
‘ the present state of France... .. The writer writes 


thoroughly conversant with his subject, and perfectly 
secure of the correctness of his statements.’’—Econe- 
mist, Jan, 5th. 

**In the article on ‘ Foreign Policy and the Next 


what England might have done in Europe, and of what 
she is still able to accomplish by her union with 
France. The most striking of the other papers is 
*W. M. Thackeray, Artist and Moralist.”.... The 
comparison of Thackeray’s genius to Goethe’s may 
startle many persons, but it will bear investigation, as 
in fact the whole artiele will, and repay it with in- 
terest.”"-—Spectator, Jan. 5th. 








London: Rosert THroparn, 26, Pate rnoste r Row. 


Now re ady, . XVI. in 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


OURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE of 
e the ASSOCIATION of MEDICAL OFFICERS 
of ASYLUMS and HOSPITALS for the INSANE. 
Edited by Dr. BuckyiLt. 

CONTENTS : 
Original Communications. 

. On the Pathology and Treatment of Insanity 

By Dr. Sutherland, Physician to St. Luke's.” 
. On Systematic Warming and Ventilation. By 

Dr. Huxley, Physician to the Kent County 

Asylum : 
. On Dysentery in Lunatic Asylums. By F. D. 

lyerman, Esq. Medical Superintendent to the 

Middlesex Asylum at Colney Hatch. 


a) 


4. On the Asylum at St. Petersburg. By Dr. 
Arlidge 

5. St. Luke’s Hospital for Lunaties. By Dr. Buck- 
nill, Physician to the Devon C ounty Asylum 

6. Report of a Case of Epilepsy. By Dr. Manley, 


Physician to the Hants County Asylum. 


7. The Diagnosis of Insanity. By Dr. Bucknill. 

8, Trial of Robert Handcock for “Murder—Plea of 
Insanity. 

9. Changes in the Commission of Lunacy. 


10. Professor Laycock’s Researches into the Fune- 
tions of the Brain. 
Reviews. 


1, The Seventh Report of the Inspectors of Luna- 
tic Asylums in Ireland. 
2. Blood-letting in Mental Disorders. By Dr 


Pliny Earle. 
The Elements of Psychological Medicine. By 
Dr. Noble. : 
Foreign Literature. 
1, Dreaming Delirium and Insanity. A Report 
and Discussion before the Imperial Academy 
of Medicine of France. i 


London: Lonemanx, Browy, GREEN, and LonemANs. 


Py SSTMINSTER REVIEW. New| 





Science —}4. History, Biography, Voyages 


like one who has been behind the scenes, who is | 


Campaign,’ the writer takes a statesmanlike survey of | 


MR. RUSKIN’S THIRD VOLUME 2 


On the 16th inst. will be published, 


THE THIRD VOLUME OF MODERN PAI 


By JOHN RUSKIN, M.A. 
Author of “* Stones of Venice,” **‘ Seven Lamps of Architecture,” & 
With Eighteen Illustrations on Steel, from Drawings by the Author. 
*,* Vol. IV. will appear in February, and Vol. V. concluding the work, in the course of next year 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co, 65, Cornhill 





TERS 








Now ready, postage free, 
A List of the Principal New Works in Circulation at 
T 77> ‘ 1 7’ mm ) » ) r 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
ALSO A LIST OF SURPLUS COPIES OF RECENT .WORKs 
WITHDRAWN FROM CIRCULATION, 
AND OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES FOR CASH. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 510 and 511, New Oxford Street, London ; 
and 76, Cross Street, Manchester 


FERGUSSON’S HISTORY OF erage 


This day, with 850 Illustrations on Wood, 1000 pp. 2 vols, &vo e 36s THI 


[ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK OF ARC HITECTURE, 


Being a concise and popular account of the different styles of Architecture 


| prevailing in all ages and countries. 
} By JAMES FERGUSSON, M.R.I.B.A 
Author of ** Palaces of Nineveh and Persepolis Restored 
** A manual which is not only an able digest of the history and principles of architecture in its best and la zest 
sense, as we now understand them, but is at the same time so full of practical yet popular explanation as t 
tain a sufficient description of all the most famous buildings in the world lo every description pl 
sketches are attached, which are in fact not only pictures charming to the amateur, but studies of essential , 














j 
} to the architect The whole book is a special narrative throwing a side light upon the history of civiliz 
| and is so written as to combine, with the accuracy demanded by the professional reader, much of the live ski 
required to fix the interest of men who read only to gratify their tastes and stretch their powers of enjoy t. 
| Eraminer. JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street 
NOTICI Now ready, in feap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
Under the Special Patronage of her Majesty. ) a) E M q 
and ty Warrer R. Cassers 


-| M* LODGE’S PEERAGE 
BARONETAGE for 1856 is now ready, cor- London: Surrn. Eps und Co. 65. Cc 
rected throughout by the Nobility, with the Arms of . 
the Peers beautifully engraved 

_ Bat npvers and Or.ey, Publishers, Conduit Street. 


MR. CAIRD’sS SERMON 


*' This day is published, price 


ls.; by post, Is, 1 
saUNDERS and U ci YELIGION IN. COMMON LIFE, 


wx > . Sermon vered a rathie hurch t 
> home AME R 1c: ALMANACK, for ae ose sem oe a + a Prin » Alben 
rro Publish 


ng os 5s by the Rev. Joun Carnp, Minister of I 


| Sampson Low, Son, and Co. 47, Ludgate Hill by her Majesty's Command 

*,* Any American book not in stock procured prompt- WinttiamM Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & Londet 

| ly toorder, — lhis day is published, Third Edition, post Svo. 7s. 6d 
AND PROGRESS of th 





ENGLISH CONSTITUTION By Profess 
REASY, Professor of History at University College 


rhis day, - . . 
Tue NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 7c RI 


for Janvary. Price 6s w forwarded regularly, | , 


post free, for 21s. per annum, in advance London 4 . 
Sampson Low, Son, and Co 7, Ludgate Hill, English ‘An edeieaiehe summarv of knowledge, which ever 
and American Booksellers and Publishers well-educated Englishman ought to p ane 
On the 19th inst. will be publishe 5s 6d. cloth rary Gazette 
rHuHE TWELF TH VOLU Whe HovU SE London Ricnarp Benriey, Publisher in Ordinary t 
i] HOLD WORDS Z her Majesty 
Conducted by Cuan tes Dickens NEW WORKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY 


*,* The First Ten Volumes may be had, handsomely I 
bound in Five, with a General Index to the whole, | ) EV M R M ARSDEN’S H IST¢ RY 
pates 2. 10s ’ OF CHRISTIAN CHURCHES AND SECTS 


Office, 16, Wellington Street North, Strand 2 vol on. Se. 





i PRESENT CRISIS. By Sir Anruvr H. Exroy, distinguished during the GREAT PENINST- 
Bart Now ready, LAR WAR By J wv. Co.s, U.P. 21st Fusiliers. 
No. 1. ALLEGED INSOLENCE of the | 2 vols. with IMustrations, 21s." ” 
RUSSIAN CIRCULAR e BaP work both Mr. ¢ wort! es <Pe - 
r “—D “08 TANTS m 2 and abilit s writer are forcibly displaved t de- 
No. 2. MR. PRODGERS’S RECEIPT for | Serves a place in the ib rp Biren. ella 
pl \ ull who feel interes 
ENCOURAGING NAVAL HEROISM. that fiers oe whi h finally established the peace of 
| No.3. WHAT WE LOSE BY THE | Europe."—Herald. mi 
| WAR. AM AR TINE? MEMOIRS OF CELE- 
Price ld. each, or 9d. a dozen. The above sent free 4 BRATED (¢ i ARACTERS Third and ( 
| on receipt of four postage-stamps. cluding Volume, 8vo. 14s 
T. Kersiaker, Park Street, Bristol: or Bartierr *.* It contains Madame de S¢vigné, Bossuet, Willia 
| Paternoster Row, London | Fell, &e. &« 
Just published, price ls. the Fourth Part of rv 


YHAMBERS’S HISTORY of the RUS- | , aphlso, just ready, in post 8vo 
SIAN WAR ~— EBASTOPOL; our Tent in the Crimea 











With Maps, Plans, and Pictorial Illustrations. ‘ By Two B 
London: Ricuarp Bextiry, Publisher in Ord 
Price 4s. 6d. cloth lettered, Vol. TV. of her Maic 
CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL of POPULAR rE NEW NOVELS 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and ARTS | Now ready at t Librarie 
Also, Part XXIV. for January, with Index to Vol. IV A R \ G \ j 
*rice 9id. : 4 
) d oy 
‘We have read novels of scenes and dente 
Price 3s. cloth, ex A tae te ils Sa rare writte with f 
HISTORY OF ANCIENT GREECE, | taste or affording deeper int power 
A New Work, Incorporating the Result of the Latest affected and attractive expre ed int 
tesearches, colloquy, and description rl withor is a man ot 
elegant and manifold accom shments, versed 
2d the Ninth Number of and extensively in art and lit ture, and by no 
CHAMBERS'S NEW and IMPROVED | unacquainted with the world of polities ava fas 
ATLAS for the PEOPLE. anes Gay und Charles 4 iton are 
eters, admirably portraved Ohserver 
Price 15s. henineenely bo und po att the Second r WE LADY OF eASEIOD. Bs ti 
hor of ** The History of a Fl "& s 
THE PICTORIAL ‘HISTORY see GRAY. By es: KAVANAGH 
ENGLAND. l\ 10s. 6d 
Brought up to the Russian War A New and Im; ved arming story Standard 
Issue. Illustrated with upwards of 1600 Wood rr ul le of beauty and pathos Daily News 
Engravings * A touching narratiy | it wit 
Also, Part XV. price 2s. real tenderness ra 


The purpose ind execut f this bool 


Price 12s, senate “a uund in cloth, the Second he highest commendat Gazett 3 

ame « r HE HOU SE OF 6 Mor E. A Famuy 
THE PICTORIAL BIBLE ; Hi 5 

being the Old and New Testaments, according to the ** A splendid production.”—/ohn Bull 

Authorized Version; with Notes by Ds Kn rr \ “It will be read with unfl iz interest.”—Lit 

New and Improved Issue. Splendidly illustrated with | rary Gazette 

Wood-cuts, &c. Also Part XV. price 2s. livrst and BLackett, Publishers, Successors to ILeNm' 

| W, and R. Cuamsers, London and Edinburgh. COLBURN. 


TEW SERIES OF TRACTS FOR THE \ EMOIRS of BRIT ION GENERALS 
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MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CXCYV, 


On WEDNESDAY NEX1 
CONTENTS 
1. Table-Talk. 
2. Reformatory Se} 
3. Menande 
4, Henry Pielding 
Landscape-Gard 
. The Neology of the ¢ 


THE BISHOP of EXETER’S Lt STTER 
to Dr. LUSHINGTON J ent e Cause 
fWESTERTON rv. LIDDELL, Svo. 1 


ADDRESSES DELIVERED at MAN- 


CHESTER, LEEDs, and BIRMINGHAM. By Ea 
STANHOPE Contents: |. 1 ‘ f Scie ‘ 1 Li- 
terature 2. Study of History Ant tic nd 
Works of Art at Rome Feap. & 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN AMERI- 


CA. Post 8vo. 10s, Gd 
tv. 

A HISTORY Ol ROME, from the 
Earliest Ti Esta ent ! Empire 
By H.G Lame “DD Dea ( t Church, 2 
vols, 8vo 985 


THE WAR IN THE CRIMEA, By 


Lord ELLesMER I 


v 


FIVE YEARS IN DAM ASCUS. With 
~ maga “* & Pen M oa Weallouie 
vols. Post 8vo. 21 


toe 


It. 


HISTORY of 1] ATEN ( CHR ISTIANITY, | 


lof the POPES By \ IV. to 
VI. With an Index | 8 ils 
BONAPARTE’S CON] IDENTIAL 
CORRESPONDENCI ROTHER JOSEPH 
etime hing of Spai 2 s 
Ix 


AN ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK OF 
THE ARCHITECTURE OF ALL COUNTRIES, By 
James FERGUSSON With § \ t 2 wv 
Svo. 36s, 


x 


LOCKHART'S ANCIENT SPANISH 


BALLADS Ne I trat Edit Ww Portrait 
of Mr. Lockhart, W | t 1 Borders, and 
Titles. 4to 12 

x 

THE PILGRIMAGE, AND OTHER 

POEMS. By the Ear! of PSM With Illustra- 
tlons Crown 4t« 24s 

x 


A JOURNEY THROUGH ALBANTA, 


and other Province f'l By I 1 BRoveHtToNn 
Second Edition Plates . ( 
x 

AN ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK OF 
THE ARTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. By M, Jui 
LABARTE With 200 W 1s 

\ BIRD'S-EYI VIEW OF INDIA, 
By Sir Exskixe P M.1 ( f tice of 
Bombay. Feap. § 


FAITH 

n of the 
vealed Religion 
Sve s. 6d 


AND PRACTICE; an Exposi- 
Principles D Natural and Re- 


By Re Joun | we, M.A. Post 


HIMALAYAN JOURNALS; or Notes 


of a Naturalist in Bengal, the H \ & Ry D 
J. D. Hoo KER F.R.S l Edit With 80 
Wood-cuts 2\ Post 8 s 

xt 


THE STORY OF PUSS IN BOOTS, 
BY OTTO ~ gag gv New Edition. With 12 
Wood-cuts. 16m 


Joux Murray. Albema 





le Street 
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LIS T OF NEW WORKS 


The EDINBU REVIEW. 


No. CCIX Janu 


RGIH 


uy 1856 S\ 


|\ZAIDEE: 


NEW WORKS 


The STORY of the CAMPAIGN of 





ee Writt in the Camp Lieut.- 
ol. I BRUCE Hairy, Captain Royal ati ery In 
avo vured Tllustration ! swn in ¢ amp by 
the A ice 21s 
“We strongly ommend t Story of the Cam- 
paign’ to all who would Ain a just ipreh of 
this tremendou 1 Of this we are perfectly 
sure, it is a book unlikely ! ded 2° 
Its truth f that st hare which i f 


a Romance. By Mrs. 


On nesday next, 
CONTENTS 
1. The ¢ Wars and ¢ 
2. Hiv Journa 
rhe Rural Econ I I 
4. The Minister Vom 8 | 
Lectures to Ladic ii Sut 
( I I Port I 
S R. M°Clu Di N.W. Pa 
is 
8. Life 1 Wr M. De S Henri 
Beyl 
». The Suez Car OLIPHANT In 3 vols. post Svo. price 1/. Ils, 6d 
! I Ne , Asia “Margaret Oliphant must henceforth tak« rh 
| rank among our female novelist Her exquisite ro- 
2 mance of ‘ Zaidee’ is the corne tone of her reputa- 
uuor Sun, 
Mr. M-CULLOCH’S COMMERCIAL ; , 
DICTIONARY r te > 1856 
May Xe 8 1) SUPPLEMEN | to I 
t ts. 6d 


BUR TON’S PILGRIMAGE 
MECCA, Vol. TIL, Mi with 
the W 


Captain 
» MEDINA and 
ired Plate ee 


The 7 I 
Mr. MACAULAY’S 


HALLAM'S CONSSERW SECM As Hils 
ENGLAND. 16mo, price Is mt 


ESSAY on 
roORY of 


CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 


} 
JERSEY By C. Le Quesyr, I J it oft Royal | 
Court, and Member of the State S ] | 
The Second Volume of DE LA 
RIVE’S TREATIsI se rRIciITy Ira 
lated f the Author by ¢ Ww PRS 5 
W l-cut 2ks 


Sir BENJAMIN BRODIE’S 
CHOLOGICAL INQUIRIES. Third Edit 
wit © Additions. Feap, 8 


PSY- 


8 


The Fourth Edition of Dr. ROGET'S 
PHESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES 


rrar } ‘ 
wer \ 


Mr. C. D. YONGE’S 
(LATIN EPITHETS ! t t t 
Et Meaning: b Ams i 2 io 


Gr Post 81 


M‘INTOSH and KEMP’S BRITISH 
YEAR-BOOK for the COUNTRY for 155t An An- 
nual of Agriculture, Hort t I t und 
Arboriculture Feap. Svo, 4s, 

ll 


The INF LUENCE « of Or C UP _— 


on BEARS wa 
the Cod Healt! x 8 
12 
MAN in PARADISE: a Poem in 
Six Book With Ly Po I Joun I N 
Krave, Author of ** Italy,’ & reap. ¢ 


] 


BY-GONE MOODS; or Hu of 


I y and t Ss \ 
I By t 1 r. J » 
“ 18 Illustrations 10s, ¢ 


The ODES of HOR ACE, Literally 
t to English Vs By Henry G. Ropis- 
‘ Vol. I. comp the Third Bo Feap. 8 


1% 
l 


EVENING RECREATIONS or 
mples from the ture-R 


AMY HERBERT. By 
Edited by the Rev. W. § B.D. I I 
The ECLIPSE of FAITH or a Visit 


Ss if 


" gious | I 
DEFENCE of the ECLIPSE f FAITH, 
ts Author. Second I vo. 5 
LONGMAN, - anes. 
LONGMANS 


London GREEN 


MINNESOTA and the FAR WEST. 
Dy Lavuamcs Ovreuant, Esq. lat 1 ret 
sada Author of" The Hussian St nA in Ca 


Sea,” &c. In 8vo. Illustrated with Engravings, price 





l2s. 6d 

* It afford " I wledge of the extraor- 
dina resources which await t ‘ wnt atti ead 
of the Great American Wate and a lively forecast 
of the prosperity of the Sta is ng into ex- 
isten tl utott wi rie Mr. Oliphant 
ha 1 tt ‘ with a ear _ 
Tim 
NOCTES AMBROSIAN &. By Pro- 

fessor WILSON ted by hi in-law, Pr 

Ve RIFI i be completed 1 1 ‘ vn § 

ve I und I are . publi hed, p ( 

. eries of dialogues, in exuberance of life « ght- 
ful, in dramatic truth perfect, full of the most sahent 
descriptions, the most hing t " withering 
satire, manly pat , and | vwdest hum 4 7 
CHEMISTRY of COMMON LIFE. 

By t N | ls, with 

numerous Engraving on we a price iis ” ad 

4 book which ought to be in every house where 
the inhabitant the time to think of ‘what to cat, 


1.” "—Globe 


rink, and avoid 


ATLAS of ASTRONOMY. By, A. 


d 





Krirn Jounsrox, F.R.S.E. & Rd J. R. 
Hixp, F.R.A.S In imperial quart h alf-bound 
moroceo, price 21s 

** We have secn ular atlas of astronomy to com- 
pa wit tl he istrat is are 
enint inar ‘ and s0 

1 last t f n 
most cap y of hun tud le in 

and e int I ay at Mr 

H Atla be f the hi \ 


CATECHISM of PRACTICAL AGRI- 


CULTURI by Page by R.S.1 Au- 


thor of ** The Bo of the Farn Illustrated with 

numerous Engravin price ls 6d 

We el perfec " d that this eatechiem is 
precisely — thing w hi ch at this moment is wanted in 
every rural and National School in England Notts 


| Gwardian, 


| HISTORY of GREECE under OTHO- 


MAN and VENETIAN DOMINATION, a. vp. 1453— 
1821. By Groner Fixtay, Esq. Athens 


n the 
Lately published, by th ume Author 


1. Greece vNpen’ The Romans, &.¢. 146 to A.D. 717, 

avo. lds 

History or Tux Byzantine Emrree, 716 t 7 
Ry 12s 

5. Hisrorny o ue BYZANTINE A Greek Em 
from 1057 te 1543 

4. Hisrory or Gnence ANI r ter Emuprre or Tre- 


M to 1461 Rvo. L2s. 6d 


HISTORY of EUROPE, from the Com- 


mencement of the French Revo 1 1789 to the 


Battle of Waterlo By Sir ARcHuIBALD Aan Bart, 
D.C.L. 
Liprary Eprriox, in 4 v« emy 8 with 
Portraits £10 10 O 
In 20 volumes, crown Svo t 
rs b's Eprriox, pul Month 
Parts, at ls, each 
In the press, t \ 
HISTORY of EUROPE, from the Fall 
Nap t 
The } fth v ime > I IV. may t 
l 1, uniform w I Ed f the 
work 


DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO Till 


QUEEN 
The BOOK of the GARDEN. By 
1 ES ‘I~Tosn Complete in 2 
ar 5 r ve ume are id separat Vv 7 
I On the Formation of Gardens ey nstruction 
Gard a difices, &c. 776 pages, and 1073 En- 
aving 10 Vol. II.—Practical Gardens 
S68 pa nd 279 Engras ll. 17s. 6d 
WILLIAM BLA( ae a al SONS, 45, ¢ 
Street, Edinburg! 47, Paternoster Row, L n 
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MR. BENTLEY'S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS NOW READY. 





I, New 

Pe 

PRESCOTT’S HISTORY of the REIGN of PHILIP II. of SPAIN. t 

LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 28s.; CABINET EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Portraits, 12s.; CHEAP EDIT\{oy, . 

_ II. Pes 

Rey. J. B. MARSDEN’S HISTORY of CHRISTIAN CHURCHES and SECTS. Bi 

2 volumes, 8vo, 28s, iF 

III, T 

J. W. COLE’S MEMOIRS of BRITISH GENERALS DISTINGUISHED DURING the p 

GREAT PENINSULAR WAR. 2 volumes, with Portraits, 21s. - 

IV, Le 

Miss SINCLAIR’S “CROSS PURPOSES.” 

3 volumes. = 
SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ARCHBISHOP WHATELY. 

1 volume, 5s. Ty 

Vie “i 

Miss BEALE’S NEW NOVEL “ GUARDIANS AND WARDS.” a 

3 volumes, 4 

VII. ne 

LAMARTINE’S MEMOIRS of CELEBRATED CHARACTERS. p 

Third and Concluding Volume. 8vyo. 14s. . 

VIII, ee t 

Dr. DORAN’S LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND of the HOUSE of HANOVER. . 

2 volumes, with Portraits, 21s. h 

IX, Ww 

YONGE’S PHRASEOLOGICAL ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, used at Eton, Winchester, rn 

Harrow, and Rugby Schools, and King’s College, London. Post 8vo. 9s. 6d ef 

x. b 

Professor CREASY’S RISE and PROGRESS of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. p 

3d Edition. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. r 

Al. f 
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